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May the Pearce and Blessing of the Infant 
Jesus be with You on Christmas and 
during the Nem Year 
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MARTIN STANISLAUS GILLET, O.P. 
LXXIX MASTER GENERAL 


BRO. MARCELLUS NUGENT, O.P. 


N September 21, a General Chapter of the Order of Preachers 
met at Rome, for the purpose of electing a new Master 
General, and selected Most Rev. Martin Stanislaus Gillet, 
O.P., S.T.M. Fr. Gillet’s election is the highest possible 

sanction his Dominican Brethren could place upon a career that has 

been notable in its realization of Dominican ideas and ideals. 

Fr. Gillet was born at Louppy-sur-Loison, in the diocese of Ver- 
dun on December 14, 1875. After finishing his collegiate studies he 
entered the seminary at Verdun. He had not finished his first year 
there however when he decided that his vocation was to the religious 
life and under the standard of Dominic. Accordingly he received 
the habit of a Friar Preacher at Amiens where the novitiate of the 
Province of France was then located. Having completed his canon- 
ical novitiate, he pronounced his simple vows on November 7, 1898. 
He was then sent to Flavigny where he began his philosophical and 
theological studies under the illustrious Fr. Gardeil, who was then 
Regent of Studies. . . . One of his classmates there was the schol- 
arly Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, at present, professor of theology at the 
Angelico in Rome. Here Fr. Gillet met a trial which was destined to 
prove the sincerity of his religious vocation, and to prepare him for 
the priesthood. In 1901 the French Government passed laws con- 
fiscating all property belonging to religious and expelling them from 
the country. Accordirigly Fr. Gillet, exiled from his native land, in 
company with his brethren, was sent to the Dominican Fathers of the 
Belgian Province of St. Rose to continue his studies. 
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At the completion of his theological course Fr. Gillet received 
the degree of Lector in Sacred Theology. Recognizing the ability of 
the young friar, his superiors sent him to the University at Fribourg 
in Switzerland, where after distinguishing himself in advanced philo- 
sophical studies he was made a Doctor of Philosophy. The title of 
his doctorate thesis, Du fondement intellectual de la Morale d’apres 
Aristotle, is a fair indication of the intellectual heights to which his 
young mind had attained. 

In 1905, Fr. Gillet was sent to Louvain where he taught the 
Moral of St. Thomas to the students of the Province of St. Rose. 
This was but the beginning of an activity which has embraced almost 
every type of endeavor within the wide scope of a Dominican voca- 
tion ; an activity which has fitted him well for the exalted position to 
which the suffrages of his brethren have raised him. Fr. Gillet has 
had experience and has won exceptional distinction, as teacher, 
author, preacher, administrator, and as a director of souls. Robert 
Garric, in La Revue Hebdomadaire, speaks of the General as “the 
zealous and persuasive orator, the professor devoted to his lectures, the 
indefatigable author of twenty works, the well-beloved director of 
youth to whom he always extended a helping hand.” “This greatness 
of intellect,” he continues, “was his strength, this warmth of heart 
drew towards his friar’s cell all classes of men, students and profes- 
sors, statesmen and actors’”—and, we may add, such eminent litter- 
ateurs as Paul Claudel and Henri Massis. 

It was not long before the young professor at Louvain, by his 
untiring and able efforts, by his evident contentment with his work, 
showed the wisdom of his appointment. In 1909, when the Province 
of France was restored, he was appointed to the chair of Dogmatic 
Theology at Le Saulchoir. His lectures were interrupted by the 
Great War of 1914, but were resumed again in 1919. In 1921 he was 
appointed to the chair of Moral Philosophy at the Catholic Institute 
of Paris. Hitherto his direct influence had been upon the youth of 
his own Order in Belgium and in France; at Paris it was to be felt 
and appreciated by the youth of France generally. 

The lecture room has not been the only medium of Fr. Gillet’s 
teaching. He is perhaps better known to his countrymen as an 
author. It is certainly in this capacity that his influence has spread 
beyond the confines of his own country. Nearly all of his works have 
been translated into one or more foreign languages, notably into 
Italian and Spanish. His first works and those which have found 
perhaps the most favour among directors of youth, were those pub- 
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lished while teaching at Louvain. A few of this period are: L’Edu- 
cation du Caractere, L’Education de la Conscience, L’Education du 
Coeur. The first mentioned work has been translated into English. 

Not less influential have been his works published in the interests 
of all classes of society. Among these the principal contributions 
upon which has been built his reputation as a Catholic sociologist are 
Conscience Cretienne et Justice Sociale, and La Morale et les Morales. 
Of equal importance are his Religion et Pedagogie, L’Eglise et la 
Famille, Le Credo des Artistes, and Innocence et Ignorance which 
has been published in English. In 1925 he began, in collaboration 
with others of his Province, a French translation of the Summa The- 
ologica of St. Thomas, a work for which he had been well equipped 
by his years spent in teaching the wisdom of the Angelic Doctor. 

In the work of preaching, Fr. Gillet has gained international 
distinction. In the pulpit, the lecture hall, or over the radio, his 
sound thomistic doctrine and unwavering apologetic has been pre- 
sented with touching eloquence in many lands. In 1925 he gave a 
series of conferences in Argentina and lectured in Uruguay. At 
Montreal, returning from the Eucharistic Congress of Chicago in 
1926, he spoke upon L’élite intellectuelle de la jeunesse de France a 
l'heure presente. The oratorical ability of Fr. Gillet and the high re- 
gard in which it is held by his countrymen are best expressed in the 
words of a Paris journalist: “Thanks to precious gifts; a lofty and 
clear intelligence united to an ardent piety, an authority and a pro- 
fundity of language, which have made him a master of Christian ora- 
tory, Father Gillet opens up new avenues of light. One feels that 
this man of tradition has a passionate love for his own times. One 
feels his constant care to adapt Eternal Truths to the manifold and 
contradictory needs which torment souls today in their search for 
peace.” 

Though the future Master General achieved his principal admin- 
istrative success as Provincial of the Province of France, he early 
began to manifest that executive ability which has won for him the 
highest honor and greatest responsibility in his Order. This phase 
in his exceptionally active career may be said to have been begun 
when he became editor of Revue des Jeunes. The flourishing condi- 
tion of this periodical at the present time is a tribute to the talents of 
his guiding hand. Not less important and also revealing his ability as 
an organizer is his work in the formation and direction of L’ Associa- 
tion du Theatre Cretien, an organization similar to our own Catholic 
Actors Guild. On July 22, 1927, Fr. Gillet was elected Provincial of 
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the Province of France. With admirable ability, he exercised this 
office until his recent elevation to the exalted position which he now 
holds. 

As is the custom in the Order, immediately following the Mass 
of the Holy Ghost and just prior to the election, the Capitular Fathers 
were addressed by one of their number. It is a happy, as well as a 
striking coincidence, that this exhortatory message was delivered by 
one upon whom the suffrage of his associates afterwards placed the 
mantle of Dominic. In a masterly fashion Fr. Gillet outlined the 
qualities which a Master General should possess and the duties which 
would be incumbent upon the one soon to be chosen. A Master Gen- 
eral, he said, must apply himself to the clear, prudent, and efficacious 
solution of the questions which may come before him. He can do 
this only by renewing in himself the light of Faith and the spirit of 
St. Dominic’s charity. Many tasks will come before him during his 
administration. They will be but applications of his principal duties, 
which are devotion to the Church of Christ, to the salvation of souls, 
and to the glorious progress of his Order. These are, very briefly, 
the thoughts which the Provincial of France, in his exordium, brought 
before the Chapter. These are the ideas and ideals upon which our 
Order was founded and upon which it has flourished. 

On September 25, the new Master General together with the 
members of the Chapter were received in special audience by the 
Holy Father. Both to Fr. Gillet privately and to the members of the 
Chapter, His Holiness expressed his joy and appreciation at the se- 
lection of the Fathers. In approving the new Master General, Pope 
Pius said, “If you consider the approbation of the Pope to be a sign 
of the divine approbation, you have that fully and entirely.” It is 
with a heart full of gratitude to God that Dominicana, in the name 
of the Fathers, Students, and Novices of St. Joseph’s Province, ex- 
tends to Fr. Gillet its sincerest congratulations. Reviewing his past 
achievements, we could not have aught but the fullest confidence that 
he will maintain and continue to spread the ideals of his illustrious 
predecessors, especially those of that glorious exemplar of us all—St. 
Dominic. 


CHRISTMAS AND ITS MASSES 


BRO. DOMINIC ROSS, O.P. 


| ggpe N the Roman Basilica of St. Mary Major there is exposed 
GEE} beneath the high altar a magnificent crystal urn, set in rich 
$2) bas-reliefs of gold and marble. In that urn are piously pre- 
served some pieces of the wooden crib in which our Lord 
first manifested Himself as the Promised Redeemer of a ruined race. 
At Rome also, in the Church of the Agonizing, is venerated a portion 
of the swaddling-clothes in which His Mother wrapped Him, while at 
the Church of Santa Maria in Trastevere the spot whence there shot 
forth at His birth a miraculous fountain of oil is marked near the 
main altar. These pious relics are a precious link with that great 
event which divided the world’s history into two signal periods, the 
event which was to mean and has indeed meant the turning point in 
history—the birth of Christ. 

Christmas day is the central feast in the first cycle of the ecclesi- 
astical year, and it is celebrated with high solemnity through the en- 
tire Christian Church. A very noteworthy fact, however, concerning 
its observance is that not until the fourth century do we find it being 
celebrated with proper liturgical festivity. It is a matter of wonder- 
ment that so solemn and so significant a festival as the anniversary of 
the birthday of Our Saviour should have been passed over without 
any recognition or honor by the early Christians. A possible expla- 
nation for this apparent neglect on the part of the early Church may 
be seen in the fact that there was much controversy and uncertainty 
as to the exact date of Christ’s birth. Even in Jerusalem, where one 
might reasonably expect to find a trustworthy tradition in the matter, 
the reverse is the case as will be noted later. 

As regards the historical celebration of Christmas there is no 
mention made of it in the list of feasts drawn up by Tertullian and 
Origen in the third century. In ihe fourth we find the definite estab- 
lishment of the feast but here again there is evident a divergence of 
opinion as to the exact date upon which it should be celebrated. Since 
tradition was silent as to the date of Christ’s birth there arose two 
distinct opinions upon this point and they were tenaciously defended, 
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the one by the Western Church, and the other by the Eastern Church. 
In the West custom assigned the twenty-fifth of December as the day 
upon which the birth of our Lord was to be commemorated, while in 
the East the sixth of January was thought to be the proper date. The 
Western Church no doubt commemorated the date of His coming to 
the Jews and the Eastern, His manifestation to the Gentile world, 
though this is not the basis of their contentions. 

Finally, by a decree of the Holy See towards the end of the 
fourth century the Oriental Church was ordered to conform to the 
Roman tradition and so in the year 379 we find the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and his flock, celebrating the 
feast of Christmas on the twenty-fifth of December for the first time. 
The Church in Antioch began the annual solemnization of the feast 
according to the Roman custom in the year 386, as the direct result 
of an eloquent appeal made to the Christians there by St. John 
Chrysostom. His sermon, which he delivered upon the occasion of 
the introduction of the feast into the Antiochene calendar, is still ex- 
tant. The Roman custom was not adopted by the Christians in Egypt 
until the first or second decade of the fifth century, while the Church 
at Jerusalem did not cast aside the Eastern tradition until about the 
sixth century. The Armenian Church heeded the papal decree ordering 
it to conform its celebration of Christmas to the practice of the Mother 
Church, but upon its subsequent separation from the center of 
Christendom it reverted to its former custom and even to the present 
day the sixth of January is its Christmas day. 

We have already stated what the Roman tradition in the matter 
was and yet there are many chronological difficulties in the way which 
prevent us from declaring that the twenty-fifth of December was the 
precise date upon which the Son of God was actually made man. An 
eminent authority, Doctor K. A. Heinrich Kellner, in considering the 
time as to when Christmas was first observed in Rome, states that 
“it did not come into existence suddenly, but would require time, and, 
like other festivals, a considerable period would have to elapse before 
it became general and gained official recognition.” Whatever be the 
exact date of Christ’s birth we know that from the year 354, in the 
pontificate of Liberius I, the twenty-fifth of December became the 
official date for the celebration of the feast of Christmas. 

It is thus seen that the feast of Christmas advanced through sev- 
eral stages of development until its final approval. It is interesting 


* Heortology (London, 1908), p. 150. 
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to consider how this great feast was celebrated in the liturgy of the 
Church. The unique aspect of the Christmas liturgy, and that which 
will alone be considered here, is the liturgical custom, now universal 
in the Latin Church, of allowing to every priest the privilege of offer- 
ing up the Sacrifice of the Mass three times, a privilege enjoyed on 
but one other occasion in the year, that is, on the feast of the Com- 
memoration of the Dead, All Souls’ Day, as it is familiarly called. 
This latter privilege came into existence as recently as the tenth of 
August, 1915, being granted by Pope Benedict XV. 

This privilege of celebrating three Masses on Christmas day is of 
the highest antiquity. Both the Gelasian and Gregorian sacramen- 
taries make mention of the trina celebratio, “triple sacrifice,’ and 
these service-books represent the liturgical usages of the seventh and 
eighth centuries respectively. Reference to it is also found in the 
eighth homily of St. Gregory the Great, which is read in the Office of 
Matins for this feast. We find what might be considered the origin 
of this practice in the liturgical celebration of Christmas at Jerusalem 
in the fourth century. The Christians there were accustomed to as- 
semble at three distinct intervals for the commemoration and celebra- 
tion of the liturgical Offices of Christmas day. The first assembly 
took place on the vigil of the feast in the Sacred Grotto of the Na- 
tivity, in Bethlehem. After the solemn services, which, we think, 
terminated in the celebration of Mass at midnight by the Bishop of 
Jerusalem in this venerable sanctuary, the great procession of clergy, 
monks, and faithful wended its way in the early hours of the morning 
to the Basilica of the Anastasis, or Resurrection, which was richly 
decorated for the occasion. Here the monks remained for the second 
liturgical service which consisted of the chanting of psalms and anti- 
phons, and afterwards went, as the laity had already done, to take 
some short repose. Later on in the morning, about daybreak, the 
bishop, clergy, monks, and laity convened once more in the great 
Church of the Martyrium on Mount Golgotha, and there took place 
the third service which marked the day’s festivities. 

At Rome the custom was more definite since, from 432, it had 
the force of law. The first of the Three Masses was celebrated at 
midnight in the Oratorium Praesepis of the Church of Saint Mary 
Major and its celebrant was the Supreme Pontiff. Father Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., says, “This midnight or very early mass, with the or- 
dinary daily sung mass at the Lateran Basilica, or at the high-altar at 
St. Mary Major, seemed to call for special recognition in the liturgy, 
and we have the two separate sets of prayers which St. Gregory 
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retained in his Missal for the first and third Masses of Christmas 
Day.””? 

The second Mass, that of the Aurora, or Daybreak, as it is called, 
was celebrated again by the Pope in the “royal chapel” of the Church 
dedicated to Saint Anastasia, Martyr. Primitively this Roman Basil- 
ica, built at the foot of the Palatine Hill, was the parish church of the 
imperial government and bore the name of Anastasis, or Resurrection, 
in honor of the Basilica at Jerusalem of the same dedication. Some 
liturgiologists deduce from this fact a possible reason for the selec- 
tion of this church as the “station” for the second Mass since it 
recalled the custom observed by the Church at Jerusalem in this same 
regard. Saint Anastasia, let it be noted, suffered martyrdom during 
the persecution of Diocletian on the twenty-fifth of December and 
thus she enjoys the unique distinction of having a special commemo- 
ration in the second Mass of Christmas. 

The third Mass was offered up at the Basilica of St. Peter, but in 
1187, at the command of Pope Gregory VIII, the solemnities were 
transferred to Saint Mary Major. From Rome the custom of the 
Three Masses spread into France and gradually it became a universal 
custom in the Latin Church. Whilst the feast of Christmas, however, 
is of universal observance, only priests who follow the Latin rite 
have the privilege of celebrating three Masses on that feast-day and 
those who do not follow this rite, such as priests of the Oriental and 
Mozarabic rites, do not enjoy this privilege. 

There is more, however, at the bottom of this singular practice 
than mere historical precedent and here, as in all things else, we see 
the clear mission of liturgical observance, to raise men’s hearts and 
minds towards the invisible things of heaven, or as the beautiful 
Preface of the Christmas Masses so sublimely puts it: “It is truly 
meet and just, right and availing unto salvation, that we should at all 
times and in all places give thanks unto Thee, O holy Lord, Father 
almighty, everlasting God; for when by the mystery of the Word 
made flesh the light of Thy glory hath shone anew upon the 
eyes of our mind: so that while we acknowledge Him as God seen by 
men, we may be drawn by Him to the love of things unseen. . . .”* 
In gratitude and grateful remembrance to Almighty God for this Sign 
of Salvation, the Light which manifests God to us, there is offered to 





*“Christmas and the Christian Calendar,” American Ecclesiastical Review 
XX (1899) Dec. p. 19 ff. 
* Translation of Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., in his Daily Missal 
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the Most Holy Trinity “the homage of a triple sacrifice.” And this 
is indeed as it should be. 

For thousands of years the world awaited this Light of the 
world in anxious expectation. This pre-Christian era, marking the 
period that elapsed between the fall of Adam and the nativity of Jesus 
Christ tells in some respects a sad and dark story. The Church 
commemorates these expectant years in the ecclesiastical season of 
Advent when, in the spirit of the Israelites, by liturgical prayers and 
ceremonies, she recalls to the minds of the faithful how miserable 
would be the state of humanity had the Incarnation not taken place 
and how necessary it is for us to prepare the way of His coming and 
make straight His path. In penitential spirit the Church arrays her 
ministers of the altar in somber colored vestments, emblematic of 
penitence, and its liturgical chants are slow, solemn, and subdued, sug- 
gestive of the sorrowful and repentant spirit which should be manifest 
throughout the Christian world. Yet this sorrow is not of despair 
and this repentance is not without its reward and when Christmas day 
finally dawns how great is and ought to be the jubilation. 

This day of December which Holy Mother Church so fittingly 
celebrates is momentous in history, indeed its very turning point, and 
the Church celebrates it singularly by the triple sacrifice of the Mass. 
She thus honors the Most Holy Trinity, the Author and Finisher of 
our salvation and of our deliverance from the bondage of sin and 
eternal death. And should it not be so? Should there indeed not be 
this homage of a triple sacrifice? If there be no salvation, no remis- 
sion of sin, no ultimate return to God Almighty, unless through the 
Incarnation of the Son of God, how grateful should we not be and 
how expressive should not our thanks be for the fulfillment of all 
these things in us and for the heralding of these “tidings of great 
joy” which have brought so much grace and peace and blessedness to 
humanity. It is because of all this, because the mystery of the In- 
carnation has meant and still means so much to man, raising him up 
within reach of Divinity, that it is allowed to offer up the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass three distinct times upon the feast of Christmas, so 
that a greater share of graces and blessings may be extended to the 
faithful of Christ. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas gives us yet another reason for this triple 
sacrifice of Christmas day, a mystical signification it is true, but one 
suited to the promptings of human nature. He says, “On Christmas 
Day, several masses are said on account of Christ’s threefold nativity. 
Of these the first is His eternal birth, which is hidden in our regard; 
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and therefore one mass is sung in the night, in the Introit of which we 
say: The Lord said unto Me: Thou art My Son, this day have I be- 
gotten Thee. The second is His nativity in time, and the spiritual 
birth, whereby Christ rises as the day-star in our hearts, and on this 
account the mass is sung at dawn, and in the Jntroit we say: The 
light will shine on us today. The third is Christ’s temporal and bodily 
birth, according as He went forth from the virginal womb, becoming 
visible to us through being clothed with flesh: and on that account 
the third mass is sung in broad daylight, in the /ntroit of which we 
say: A child is born to us.””* 

Such is the feast of the birth of our Lord in its historical and 
liturgical structure. Yet this feast is not something ancient; it is 
of perennial signification, because, like the Incarnation itself, it never 
ceases to be. The God-Man ever continues to affect that union 
between Himself and humanity for which He was born on that first 
Christmas night in the humble stable of Bethlehem. 


* Summa Theologica, III, Q. 83, Art. 2, ad 2um. (Translation of English 
Dominicans) 
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A CAVE 


BRO. JOHN DOMINIC REDMOND, O.P. 


Hollowed by the hand of man, 

To harbor lowly beasts, so mild. 
Hallowed by the Will of God, 
There Mary came to lay her Child. 








THE PRELUDE TO THE DRAMA—MIRACLE PLAYS 
AND MORALITIES 


BRO. ANSELM TOWNSEND, O.P. 


debt which the Fine Arts owe to the Catholic Church 
for their preservation and, in some cases, even their de- 
velopment, during the period of the collapse of civiliza- 
tion following upon the downfall of the Western Roman Empire. 
Architecture, Music and Letters especially found refuge with the 
sons of Saint Benedict. In this connection it is interesting to 
compare, or rather to contrast, the respective fates of Greek and 
Latin Letters. The problem at the beginning of the Christian, 
and more particularly, the Patristic period was the maintenance 
or prohibition of pagan culture in a Christian milieu... The Greek 
Fathers and ecclesiastics, with a few notable exceptions, such as 
the Cappadocians, proved much less friendly to pre-Christian 
Letters than did their Roman confreres. Hence, in the East, 
there was a period of cultural darkness when even the Greek 
classics were forgotten: in fact, it required the contact of By- 
zantine scholars with the fertility of Western and Latin genius 
in the fifteenth century to bring about a revival. On the other 
hand, as Professor Rand has pointed out, there was a consider- 
able strain of Humanism in the Latin Fathers which resulted in 
the preservation of what was best in Roman culture, though 
Greek literature, slighted as it had been by the later Romans, 
was, to a large degree, forgotten. 

It is striking to note however that dramatic art and liter- 
ature in the West seems to have died out completely by the fifth 
or sixth century and that the origins of the modern drama, 
whatever its later debts may be, owe nothing to antiquity. The 
reason is not far to seek. Our Western culture is Roman in 
origin and the Latin dramatic art, as it presented itself to the 
Church in the third and fourth centuries was not worthy of pres- 








* Cf. Edward Kennard Rand, The Founders of the Middle Ages (Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1928), Chaps. I-II, for a masterly and sympathetic study of this 
entire matter. 
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ervation. The Roman had no appreciation of Greek tragedy; 
it left him as unmoved as it would the average movie patron of 
today. The animality of the circus had its counterpart on the 
stage, which began with cheap comedy and rapidly deteriorated, 
so that even the nobler pagans deplored its obscenity. Such a 
drama could have no attraction for the Church, which required 
that, upon his conversion, an actor must abandon his profession. 
Pagan Rome had, in fact if not in intention, robbed the Chris- 
tian of the noble Greek drama and the trash it offered as a sub- 
stitute was scornfully rejected.? The irruption of the Goths put 
an end to the theatre of Rome and left little but an occasional 
troupe of mimes. With them we are not here concerned save 
that they kept alive the natural instinct for the dramatic. 

There is much obscurity as to the origin of miracle plays, 
the next step in the history of the drama. It is clear, however, 
that they owe practically nothing to antiquity. It was for long 
maintained that it is to be sought in the tripartite singing of the 
Passion during Holy Week. This theory was largely based upon 
the assumption that such a rendition is of early date and Fr. 
Herbert Thurston, S.J., asserts that in England, at least, it ante- 
dated the Conquest. On the other hand, Karl Young* holds that 
the present mode of rendering the Passion goes back only to the 
fifteenth century and that the signs formerly construed as indica- 
tive of a division among cantors are rather to be considered as 
taken from Notker of Saint Gall’s elaborate indications of the 
various tempi to be used in the chanting of the liturgy. Since 
the miracle play reached its apogee in the late fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries, postulating a considerable anterior 
development, it seems to the writer, following Young, that the 
older theory must be abandoned. 

It is clear however, and not disputed, that the mediaeval 
religious and hence modern drama is liturgical in origin. One 
theory, and that a probable one, attributes it to Tuathal, or 
Tutilo, a priest of the Irish monastery of Saint Gall in Switz- 
erland, the author of a trope* in the Easter Office, dealing with 
the dialogue between the Angels and the Three Marys. This 
trope became dramatic through its fusion with the ceremony of 


* Cf. Glenn Hughes, The Story of the Theatre (New York, 1928), pp. 78, 
, 88. 
*In a fine study, “Remarks on the mediaeval Passion play,” Publications of 
the Modern Language Assoc., 1910, Vol. 25, pp. 309-54. 

*““A Trope is an interpolation in a liturgical text or the embellishment 
brought about by interpolation.” Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XV, “Trope.” 
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the veiling of the cross, on Good Friday. The cross was removed 
on the Saturday. “On Easter Sunday morning a priest took his 
place beside the veil which symbolised the Sepulchre. Three 
other clerics . . . entered the sanctuary, and at their ap- 
proach, the priest chanted the words of the Angels: Quem quaeritis 
in sepulchro? The clerics answered: Jesum Nazarenum Crucifixum. 
The priest chanted the Gospel response: Non est hic; resurrexit 
sicut dixit. At the same time he drew back the veil to show that the 
cross was gone. Then, the whole monastic choir took up the tri- 
umphant introit: Resurrexi et adhuc sum tecum! ‘Thus the trope 
assumed all the elements of the drama: action, dialogue, character- 
ization and mise-en-scene.® 

Whether or not Tuathal can be so credited, the evidence in 
favour of attributing to the tropes the origin of the miracle play 
seems convincing. Two tropes of the Easter liturgy were well 
known in England before the Conquest,® and hence it may be 
assumed that even apart from the influence of the Normans, the 
religious drama would have developed in England. 

The miracle play may be considered as the development and 
enlargement of the dramatic note inherent in the liturgy with 
its employment of dialogue, symbolic vesture, and symbolic 
action. Arising from the liturgy it was first performed by 
ecclesiastics, especially by the Friars,’ and in Latin, with the 
altar or the crib as its background. Gradually, as it developed 
in detail and widened in scope, it moved to the Church porch, 
then to the churchyard and finally to the market-place, where 
arrived it speedily fell into the hands of the laity and especially 
into those of the guilds. Latin gave way to the vernacular and 


*Henry Gaffney, O.P., “The Revival of Catholic Drama,” Irish Rosary, 
Aug., 1929, p. 565. 

*Legouis and Cazamian, A History of English Literature (Newed., New 
York, 1929). P. 185. Cf. also for the entire subject matter pp. 184-195 and 
Hughes, op. cit., pp. 93-100 

“They (i.e. miracle plays) were written by all sorts of people, no doubt, 
but some by monks and nuns, by clerics, by bishops. In the Order of Preachers. 

. the same tradition was continuous. Jacopo de Veragine, whose ‘Golden 
Legend’ was famous in the Middle Ages, was a dramatist as well as a biogra- 
pher of the Saints. Again, in Germany, we know of a Dominican play written 
around the tragedy of the Foolish Virgins, which once so sorely scandalized 
the Margrave of Erfurt. Indeed, on that very occasion the actors were them- 
selves Dominicans. There were others, too, in France, in portugal and in 
Spain. In Ireland and England, though we cannot attribute any play surely to 
Dominican authorship, we can sometimes trace in them affinities to Dominican 
teaching which may one day be patient of proof.” Bede Jarrett, O.P. Introd. 
4d apa Man of Assisi, A Mystery Play, by Fr. H. Gaffney, O.P. (Dublin, 
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humor, sometimes rather broad, gained entrance. Although the 
English plays are usually called “miracles,” it would seem better 
to call them “mysteries,” following the French custom, in ac- 
cordance with which “miracles” were based upon the life of Our 
Lady or one of the Saints, while “mysteries” were founded upon 
the Scriptures. This use of “mysteries” corresponds exactly to 
its use in regard to the Rosary. The English plays, then, were 
fundamentally scriptural, a fact which may account in part for 
the exceptional popularity of the Bible in England even to this 
day, as well as the great number of scriptural quotations and 
allusions in use in our everyday speech. 

These plays, at first short and isolated treatments of partic- 
ular phases of scriptural history, came to be assorted into cycles. 
These were originally compiled in the fourteenth century, but 
were rearranged, as we now have them, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth. Sometimes the cycle covered the entire Bible, as at 
York on Corpus Christi Day where there were forty-eight plays. 
As noted above, the exodus from the Church had been accompanied 
by the transfer of control to the guilds, which divided the plays as 
appropriately as possible among the crafts. Thus, at York, the 
Armourers present The Expulsion from Paradise, (the flaming 
sword); the Shipwrights, The Building of the Ark; the Fishermen 
and Mariners, The Flood; while the Goldsmiths are responsible for 
The Adoration of the Magi, and so forth. The best known play of 
the Coventry cycle,® itself the best known of the English cycles, that 
dealing with the Nativity, in which the Shepherds and the Magi 
have a predominant réle, was performed, appropriately, by the Shear- 
men and Tailors. It is not improbable that Shakespeare, himself a 
Warwickshireman, may have seen the Coventry cycle—it will be 
remembered that Bottom, in Midsummer Nights Dream, was a 
weaver. 

Of the popularity of the English miracle play from the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth century there can be little doubt. Chaucer, 
in The Miller’s Tale, tells us that Absolon the merry clerk 


“Sometyme to showe his lightnesse and maisstyre 
He playeth Herodes on a scaffold hye.” 





* This play, somewhat modernized and adapted, was presented by the Har- 
vard Dramatic Club in December, 1922, and was so successful that an annual 
production of an adapted miracle play resulted. As a result a volume of ten plays 
thoroughly representative of the miracle play of Europe was compiled under 
the title The Harvard Dramatic Club Miracle Plays (New York, 1928) which 
have been so arranged and adapted as to be most useful for amateur dramatics. 
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and the Miller himself was well versed in Noah’s quarrels with his 
wife, always one of the most human and amusing scenes in the 
Flood plays. Langland himself shows the influence of the miracle 
play, casting more than one of the scenes of Piers Plowman in that 
mould. Besides the York and Coventry cycles, those of Chester and 
Woodkirk Abbey near Wakefield, (known as the Towneley plays) 
are extant as well as parts of those of Digby, Newcastle, and Dub- 
lin, but there are at least a score of towns whose cycles have been 
lost. While the miracle plays were more popular and more artistic 
and literary in England than on the Continent and enjoyed a longer 
existence, they represent a type of drama common to Western Europe 
in the later Middle Ages and many of the Continental plays are still 
extant.° 

Space does not permit of more than a brief mention of the 
“morality,” the second step in the drama, the connecting link 
with the modern stage. “Later born than the mysteries, which 
are a product of the epical period of the Middle Ages, the moral- 


ities are the product of the allegorical period. . . . For the 
characters of sacred history they substitute abstractions, vices 
or virtues . . . they havea more intellectual character. While 


a miracle play is essentially a spectacle, appealing primarily to 
the sight, a morality demands greater attention to the spoken 
word. Its text is more important than its scenery.2° While it 
is less vivid than the miracle play and, to a certain degree, cold 
and artificial, it marks an advance in dramatic art, for with it 
commences that analysis of character, that conflict of emotions 
and ideas which is at the basis of the modern drama. That the 
“morality” is not without its appeal to the modern mind is proved 
by its successful revival in recent years. 

Such is the mediaeval drama, too long confined to the scholar 
and pedant. It provides a vast unquarried store where the mod- 
ern seeking a religious drama can find a plentiful supply for use 
either in its original form, with only such modification as is 
absolutely imperative to give it appeal, or as a groundwork for 
drama in a more modern style. 

Of recent years there has been a considerable revival in reli- 
gious drama. In most cases this has taken the form of plays of 
modern construction and character with a plot hinging upon 


* Fight of these, cut and adapted for modern presentation, can be found in 
the Harvard volume mentioned above. 
* Legouis and Cazamian, op. cit., p. 192. 
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some scriptural or ecclesiastical character or story."1 The suc- 
cess of Everyman when revived some years ago, on the other 
hand, proved that the older dramatic forms were not without 
their appeal. Henri Ghéon, one of France’s finest poets, has 
done much in reviving this form, as far as possible according to 
the mediaeval norms. Fr. Gaffney, O.P., whose work for the 
religious drama in Ireland is outstanding, however, feels that 
there should be a much more modern note if the religious drama 
is to succeed and his own excellent plays have a distinctly modern 
cachet. In our own country, Fr. Daniel Lord, S.J., who has been 
so successful in this field, seems to hold an intermediate position, 
due to his greater use of the pageant form, though his produc- 
tions are moralities rather than mysteries. To the writer, in 
view of the success of M. Ghéon in France and of the Harvard 
Miracle Plays in the United States, it would seem that there is 
ample scope for both, provided, as in the Harvard revival, though 
not quite as thoroughly, the older plays are somewhat modern- 
ized. 

As to the value of the religious drama in Catholic Action, the 
words of Fr. Gaffney, mutatis mutandis, are applicable even in the 
United States. “The impression which they (simple episodic 
plays representing the lives of the Saints) create is lasting and 
vivid. -One virile drama, based upon the life of an Irish saint, 
will be found to be a more vigorous force than many sermons in 
reforming a degenerate pattern. . . .1* One would like to see 
in this country for example, a dramatic representation, in the 
form of the ancient mysteries, presented annually at Auriesville, 
N. Y., in honour of the Jesuit martyrs. The same could be done 
profitably in connection with the Franciscans of the Southwest 
and of California’* and there is a golden opportunity for some 
mediaevalist dramatist in the forthcoming Maryland tercenten- 
ary. We need something more vital than mere pageantry, more 
beautiful and intense than mere spoken drama, but it will require 
not only the consecrated love of beauty of the Middle Ages, but, 
and chiefly, their faith and their self-sacrifice. 


“A fine example of this is to be found in Barter by Urban Nagle, O.P., 
reviewed in this issue. 

” Irish Rosary Aug., 1929, p. 571. 

* Mention should be made of the Mission Play of John Steven McGroarty 
ga annually since 1912 at San Gabriel, California. This is in pageant 
orm. 
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A NATION’S MOTHER 


BRO. CHRYSOSTOM GRAHAM, O.P. 





¥ seal ROM a cloudless sky a radiant sun shone upon the Eternal 
S & City. People thronged the streets. From the snow covered 
ay wastes of the north and the tropics of the south, from the 

orient and the occident they had come to the city of the 
popes. The culture of Europe was there represented. The Americas 
had sent their quotas. Sons and daughters of France, England, 
Ireland, Germany, and in fact, of every country and nation on the 
globe mingled in that vast multitude. Truly it was a catholic throng 
that had made its way to the center of Christendom. Every road was 
a road to Rome and every street led to the majestic basilica of St. 
Peter. It was the eighth of December, 1854, the day on which Pope 
Pius IX gave the world that definitive decree infallibly proclaiming 
the Virgin Mother of Jesus immaculately conceived. 

The words of the definition had been pronounced. The Sacrifice 
of Calvary had been reenacted. At its close the Pope intoned the Te 
Deum. The voices of two hundred cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops, together with those of forty thousand people united in that 
beautiful hymn of praise. The vaulted walls of the great St. Peter’s 
almost swayed with the sweet rhythmic tones of joy and thanksgiving 
as they soared aloft to the throne of God. Outside the historic basilica 
salvos of artillery were heard from the Fort Sant’ Angelo. Havoc 
and destruction followed not in their wake for they brought to the 
awaiting world a message of great joy. Immediately the chimes of 
every basilica and church in Rome rang out announcing Mary’s latest 
glory, a dogma old as eternity itself and ancient with the belief of 
centuries, the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God. It was 
the Madonna’s day and her people in ecstatic joy were celebrating. 

In far off America some eight years before, May 9, 1846, there 
was convoked a Provincial Council. From the frontiers of a sparsely 
settled country as well as from growing cities a mere handful of 
bishops, twenty-two in number, came to the city of Baltimore at the 
call of their archbishop. That body of men which then made up the 
young American hierarchy was composed of truly zealous and apos- 
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tolic men. Some of them knew the hardships of the wilderness in an 
uncivilized West and had experienced the fatigue and weariness of 
long days in the saddle. Others in privation and poverty had minis- 
tered to their flocks in the more populous centers of the east. All 
had borne the slur of the bigot, had been subjected to the mockeries 
of the prejudiced, and were witnesses to the hate and detestation in 
which their religion was held. Such was the body which on this 
occasion had gathered to discuss and deliberate upon the vexing 
problem which faced the struggling American church. 

No decree of that council has been of greater importance to the 
American church and nation than the one drawn up on the thirteenth 
of May. On that day, in the third private congregation, the Fathers 
of the council of unanimous election, proclaimed Mary, the Immac- 
ulate Mother of God, patroness of the United States. At once the 
assembled prelates gave to the nation a powerful protectress, to the 
church a living intercessor, and to the faithful a mediatrix before the 
throne of God. Henceforth the destinies of both church and state 
are to be in the hands of the Mother of God. Till the one ceases, and 
the other begins a new existence as the Church Triumphant, Mary is 
their powerful advocate and benign guardian. Little wonder is there, 
then, that when the news of the definition of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion reached America some eight years later, the joy of the faithful 
was a counterpart of that which Rome itself witnessed on that 
memorable eighth of December. 

No one should be amazed at the fact that the Immaculate Mary 
should be chosen patroness of the American church for it is to her 
that all Catholics look for help and assistance in time of need. The 
Pastoral Letter, issued to the faithful by the bishops at the close of 
the council, gives reason enough for this selection when it states that, 
“By the aid of her prayers, we entertain the confident hope that we 
will be strengthened to perform the arduous duties of our ministry, 
and that you will be enabled to practice the sublime virtues of which 
her life presents a most perfect example. . . . To her, then, we 
commend you, in the confidence that, through the one mediator of God 
and men, the man of Christ Jesus, who gave himself a redemption for 
all, she will obtain for us grace and salvation.” 

But strange indeed it seems, that a small body of religious leaders 
should name as patroness of a country openly hostile to their beliefs, 
one whose person and name have ever been revered and held in bene- 
diction by that religion. Just two years before the council, the 
country saw in the Native American Movement a concerted effort to 
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destroy Catholicism. The attempt failed but the flames of hate had 
not been entirely extinguished when the council had been convoked. 
Why, then, was the Queen of Love and Peace proclaimed patroness 
of a land so full of hatred and rancor toward her loved ones? It is 
not for the mind of man to probe the infinite, nor can man give, with 
certitude, reasons for the actions of a provident God. However, in 
this instance, at least partial human causes may be assigned for such 
a singular election. 

Doubtless the charity of God dwelt alike in prelate, priest, and 
layman, and the peace of Christ which reigned supreme in the hearts 
of all true Catholics, prompted in some measure that unparalleled 
choice. However, no stronger human reason can be adduced than 
that which is found in history, namely, three hundred years of love, 
honor, and devotion to the Mother of God. A brief survey of history 
will convince the most sceptical that this love and devotion played no 
small part in determining the action of the convened body of bishops. 

From the very advent of the explorer to the shores of an un- 
known continent down even to the days of the council new lands and 
new peoples were won for Mary and were dedicated to her _Immacu- 
late Conception. Columbus, true knight of Jesus Christ and devout 
client of the Virgin Mother that he was, named the first land he 
touched San Salvador, and the second Santa Maria de la Conception 
—thus consecrating to his Liege Lord and Spotless Queen a new 
world. Here, however, our chief concern is with the territory which 
in later times was to comprise the United States. 

Some hundred and fifty years after the discovery of the new 
world and far north of the lands first explored by the Genoese sailor, 
along the banks of the Kenebec and Penobscot Rivers the praises of 
Jesus and Mary were sung by the Abenaki Indians. There amid the 
hills and pine forests of Maine a chapel was erected in honor of the 
Immaculate Conception. So strong was the love for Jesus and devo- 
tion to Mary among these children of the forest, that more than a 
century and a half later, after fifty years without the ministry of a 
priest, Bishop Cheverus found the faith first taught by Jesuit and 
Recollect still flourishing in its pristine vigor. To the west, along the 
banks of the Hudson and through the valley of the Mohawk, where 
once the weird war cry of the Iroquois rent the air, the resonant notes 
of Mary’s praises were heard. Here the blood of a martyred Jogues 
and a mutilated Bressani consecrated the soil to the Saviour and His 
Mother. 
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By the shores of the Great Lakes the Salve Regina and Ave 
Maris Stella were heard as intrepid missionaries, in bark canoe, made 
their way westward to bring the message of salvation to the pagan 
aborigine. Among others, Allouez and Dablon planted the cross in 
Wisconsin and Michigan and with it placed the standard of Mary. 
Marquette as he set out in his quest of the Father of Waters placed 
his journey under the patronage of the Immaculate Mother, promis- 
ing, if successful, to name that river in honor of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

From the mission at Green Bay the priest explorer started. To 
the West and South he made his way to the Wisconsin River. Float- 
ing down that river for one hundred and twenty miles he came to the 
object of his search, the Mississippi and named it the Immaculate 
Conception. Down that broad stream the birch canoe wended its way 
past Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri to the mouth of the Arkansas. At 
that point the missionary turned to ascend the river. After a journey 
of well over two thousand miles, during which he preached the glories 
of Jesus and Mary to the scattered tribes, he returned broken in 
health to Green Bay. The following year he set out for the Illinois 
country and there established a mission dedicated to the honor of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

In the south the story of the progress of the faith, which is also 
the story of the devotion to Mary, is as full of heroism and self sac- 
rifice as it is to the north. At a date earlier than that which marked 
the beginning of the French missions in the north, courageous Span- 
iards preached the gospel of Jesus in our southland. From the point 
where that zealous Dominican devotee of Mary, Louis Cancer, laid 
down his life on the Florida coast, thus becoming the proto-martyr of 
that state, to the Carolinas and Virginias the word of God was made 
known to the savage and Mary’s glories chanted. The waters of the 
Chesapeake which wash the shores of Virginia and Maryland were 
then called St. Mary’s bay. Lord Calvert brought a persecuted Cath- 
olicity from England to find its freedom in Maryland where the first 
settlement established was named in honor of the Virgin Mary. 

Along the shore of the Gulf to the vast ranges of Texas and 
from thence, across the desert wastes of New Mexico and Arizona to 
the mountain slopes of the Pacific, Franciscan, Jesuit, and Dominican 
preached the gospel of salvation and the glories of Mary to the 
swarthy savage. In San Antonio, Texas, the Franciscan Padres, as 
early as 1718, erected a chapel in honor of her Immaculate Con- 
ception. 
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This vast stretch of country from the Atlantic to the Pacific was 
thus consecrated to Jesus and Mary by the labor and hardships of 
zealous missionaries and, in many instances, the soil was bathed in 
the blood of martyrs. As the years passed the evangel of Christ was 
made known to the dusky inhabitants of the lands which border on 
the Pacific. In Oregon the name was revered and honored by the 
redman when, as the decades rolled on, the Black-robe and Oblate of 
Mary brought to that country the gospel of Christ. Finally, during 
the forties of the last century the great northwest with its vast plains 
and towering ranges, through the labors of De Smet and other saintly 
missionaries, knew of Mary’s name and glory. 

Thus the great name of the Virgin Mother was loved and 
honored along the frontiers and borders of our country. With the 
establishment of the first bishopric in the newly formed republic 
devotion to Mary increased in the interior. Just as the church 
expanded and gained new members so also did the clients of Mary 
grow in number. With the tide of immigration bringing builders of 
a nation, it brought also stalwart sons and fair daughters of Germany, 
France, and Ireland, all ardent lovers of the Mother of God. 
Churches and schools were named in her honor while in seminaries 
students invoked Mary, the Seat of Wisdom, under whose patronage 
they studied. 

Such, then, in brief, is the story of devotion to Mary in our land 
up to the time of the Sixth Provincial Council. Is not that glorious 
history of martyrdom and suffering, toil and labor, in spreading honor 
to the Immaculate Mother, an impelling reason for the action of the 
council in choosing the Mother of God, under the title of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, as our country’s patroness ? 

That the patronage of Mary has proved beneficial both to the 
church and state cannot be denied. Through the terrible days of the 
Know Nothing movement the children of the Church looked to her 
for comfort and aid. She was to them their refuge and their hope. 
In 1866 the Second Plenary Council gave evidence of Mary’s power- 
ful protection, for while every other religious body was rent in two 
by the forces which brought about the Civil War, the Catholic Church 
alone remained united—one in practice, one in belief and one for the 
honor and glory of God. And so down even to our day Mary guides 
and protects the American Church and will continue to direct her 
destinies until time is no more. 

Since that memorable day in 1846 our country has passed 
through many social, political and economic crises until today, she 
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stands out among the nations of the world enjoying a peace and pros- 
perity equalled by few and surpassed by none. It is neither vain nor 
presumptuous to say that the loving care of our Blessed Lady con- 
tributed much toward placing our country in the preeminent position 
she occupies. It is, therefore, the constant prayer and confident hope 
of every true Catholic and loyal citizen, that Mary will ever deign to 
grant us, as a nation, her material aid and guidance. 

That devotion which prompted a Jogues and a Cancer to lay 
down their lives, and which led a host of apostolic men to suffer every 
privation and endure every torture, reigns today in the hearts of the 
faithful. Though perhaps not as heroic, for circumstances do not 
demand the heroism of the past, it is just as strong in intensity. In 
our times devotion to Mary finds expression in the number of 
churches and cathedrals dedicated to her name, in the almost countless 
schools, academies, and colleges placed under her protection, and in 
the many guilds and societies instituted for her honor and praise. 
The crowning glory of their devotion is the construction, now in 
progress, of a magnificent basilica dedicated to the Immaculate Con- 
ception in our nation’s capitol. In this the month which marks the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the definition of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, it should be the prayer of every devout client of Mary, that the 
day may not be far distant when, under the dome of a completed 
national shrine, a vast multitude shall gather, in the name of Church 
and State, to honor Mary Immaculate as patroness, and to acclaim 
her to be, in every sense of the word, our Nation’s Mother. 
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FRANCIS DE VITORIA, THE FOUNDER OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 


BRO. HUGH McKENNA, O.P. 





c@ai|ITHIN the past twenty-five years and especially since the 
x [ World War the study of international law has attained great 
4849] prominence. Governments have sought to know and codify 

the laws which ought to regulate their relations with other 
nations. Congresses have convened intent upon solving great interna- 
tional problems. Mankind is no longer satisfied with promises of 
“victory,” “national greatness,” “revenge,” and the like. The reaction 
against war has resulted in the search for a means of establishing 
permanent universal peace. A world court has been created to which 
nations may submit their controversies and from which they may 
hope to obtain justice. Although these things are so modern in fact, 
the fundamental principles underlying them were taught in the first 
half of the sixteenth century by the Spanish Dominican friar, Francis 
de Vitoria, at the University of Salamanca. 

When a celebration took place in Holland two years ago to com- 
memorate the third centennial of the publication of the great master- 
piece De Jure Belli ac Pacis of Grotius, those who organized the 
celebration realized the necessity of honoring the two eminent Spanish 
theologians to whom Grotius was greatly indebted for the ideas and 
materials on which he built his juridical system. Accordingly a com- 
mittee consisting of Mynheer Treub, formerly Dutch Minister of 
Commerce, and Professor Van der Mandere of the University of 
Leyden, travelled to Spain and with fitting ceremony placed a tablet 
in the famous Dominican convent where Vitoria lived and a wreath 
of flowers before the statue of Francis Suarez in Granada. 

Whether it is true as Nys remarks that “no epoch in the history 
of humanity has been comparable in importance to the glorious years 
which marked the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth century,”* no one can deny, however, that its greatest event, 











+ Introduction, p. 18, Victoria, “De Indis et De Iure Belli Relectiones,” in the 
collection, The Classics of International Law, edited by James Brown Scott 
(Washington, 1917). 
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the discovery of the New World, is of paramount importance. Europe 
was thrilled at the news that the bold expedition of Columbus had 
discovered lands, the existence of which were not previously known. 
Spain, then in the zenith of her military power, in her intellectual 
prime, full of the vigor of a civilization recently triumphant over the 
Moors, rejoiced in her new possessions. But no sooner had she ob- 
tained a secure hold upon these lands than the process of exploitation 
began, and it was not confined merely to natural riches but extended 
to the very persons of the natives who were treated with great ruth- 
lessness and deprived even of their elemental rights. 

The discovery of America, the claims of the Spaniards to its 
possession and their treatment of the natives, caused frequent dis- 
cussions of the principles of law and right upon which their claims 
and their actions might be justified. These discussions were attended 
by the leading men of the kingdom and often by the Spanish sov- 
ereign himself. Some there were who maintained that the Spanish 
had the right to occupy these lands and to subjugate their inhabitants 
not only through peaceful means but even by war. Some went so 
far as to declare that this violent subjugation was, at the same time, 
the most efficacious means of Christianizing the Indians. Not only 
the excesses and abuses which crept into the New World as a conse- 
quence of this line of thought and method of procedure, but the very 
thought and procedure themselves, were strongly opposed by many 
zealous missionaries. A description of the part they played would 
fill most glorious pages, particularly in a history of the Dominican 
Order: “to the sons of Saint Dominic belongs the honor of being the 
first protectors of American liberty, and the first to raise the voice 
against the enslavement of the native indians.”* The most celebrated 
of these missionaries were Montesino, Cordova, Luis Cancer de Bar- 
bastro, protomartyr of Florida, and Bartholomew de Las Casas, 
rightly called the “Apostle of the Indians.” 

At this crucial moment there was a real need for a man of genius 
to arise, capable of clarifying, crystalizing, and codifying the scattered 
and vague laws of the past actualized by the disputes arising from 
their current application to the American problem. In 1526 the rank- 
ing chair of theology at the University of Salamanca became vacant 
by the death of Pedro de Leon. Candidates for the chair entered into 
competition; and according to the prevailing custom of the period 
the judges were the students who cast their vote after attending 





Ps Rev. L. A. Dutto, The Life of Bartolomé de Las Casas (St. Louis, 1902), 
p. 48. 
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lectures by each of the various competitors. Francis de Vitoria was 
unanimously chosen and held the chair until his death twenty years 
later. The Dominican was well fitted intellectually to undertake his 
new duties though only about forty-three years old, and “under his 
leadership the College of Salamanca attained a position unique in 
Spain.”* He taught theology in a scholarly and attractive way, en- 
riching it with citations from the Fathers and by the facts of ecclesi- 
astical history. To him is attributed the revival of theological activity 
in the Catholic universities of his time. He restored scholastic philos- 
ophy to its former prestige and educated a noteworthy group of illus- 
trious disciples, among them Melchior Cano, Dominic Soto, Barthol- 
omew Medina, Martin de Ladesma. He himself did not commit his 
lectures to writing, that task being performed by his pupils, eager to 
retain in a permanent form the teaching they had received, and a few 
of them were published after his death in 1546.* 

Vitoria was highly esteemed and his reputation spread far be- 
yond the boundaries of Spain. Pope Paul III invited him to take 
part in the Council of Trent, but he excused himself on the plea of 
old age and persistent ill-health. On njmerous occasions he was 
consulted by Charles V who sought guidance on questions of con- 
science and knotty affairs of state. Vitoria was chiefly a theologian 
and his knowledge of theology was so broad and expansive that he 
included within its field the elucidation of many questions pertaining 
to other sciences both sacred and profane. In 1530 the king asked 
his opinion on the validity of the arguments put forward by Henry 
VIII of England with a view to procuring the nullity of his marriage 
with Catherine of Aragon, the aunt of the Spanish monarch. His 
lectures De Matrimonio® treated the whole question on broad lines, 
and his judgment that in this case the marriage was valid doubtless 
pleased the king. Charles V also sought his advice on questions re- 
lating to the religious instruction and conversion of the Indians and 
the business of their baptism, this latter subject having been brought 
before the Council of the Indies by Bartholomew de Las Casas. 


*D. A. Mortier, O.P., Histoire des Maitres Généraux de l’Ordre des Fréres 
Précheurs Vol. V (Paris, 1911), p. 379. 

*A new edition of these lectures supplemented by hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts has been undertaken by Fr. Vincente Betran de Heredia, O.P. 
(Valencia). 

* Herbert F. Wright, “The Divorce of Henry VIII,” in American Catholic 
gn gaa XLIV (1919) No. 176, 556-65, gives a complete digest of 
this relectio. 
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In 1532* were delivered the two famous lectures De Indis and 
De Jure Belli Hispanorum in Barbaros in which he reviews the false 
and true titles which the Spaniards might allege to justify their do i- 
ination in the New World, either of which would have sufficed to give 
him a distinguished place in the history of international law. Before 
the time of Vitoria “the law of nations was European in origin and 
restricted to a continent; through him it crossed the ocean and in 
applying it to the peoples of America it dropped its continental char- 
acter in order to become universal in fact as well as in theory. Evi- 
dently Vitoria looked upon his Relectio de Indis as his principle con- 
tribution, his tractate on war being in the nature of an afterthought 
hurriedly put together in his scant leisure to give, as he himself in- 
forms us, completeness to the earlier reading.”’ The two taken to- 
gether constitute, although in summary form, the first treatise of the 
law of peace and war. “Professor Nys, perhaps the most learned of 
writers on the law of nations, stated after years of investigation, that 
the treatise on the Indians and the little tractate of Francis de Vitoria 
on War were superior to anything which had ever been written on the 
same subject.’”® 

The title “Father of International Law” until recent years has 
been attributed somewhat erroneously to Hugo Grotius, because of 
his work De Jure Belli ac Pacis. The international law of today, 
however, is rooted in a more remote past. Grotius himself, in the 
prologue to his greatest work, acknowledges that he has consulted 
Vitoria among other theologians and jurists, but he belittles them be- 
cause of their brevity, and charges most of them with confusion of 
ideas. True, Vitoria’s lectures are brief, but clearness of ideas is one 
of his striking features. “Vitoria inaugurated both in method and in 
doctrine, a new period of scientific treatment of international law and 
the writings of Gentilis and Grotius, generally held as the veritable 
founders of this science, as much, are nothing but the development 
and continuation. . . . Neither in method nor fundamental doc- 


*Father Getino, O.P., writes, in his work El Maestro Fr. Francisco de 
Vitoria y El Renancimiento Filosofico Teologico Del Siglo XVI, “If we take 
the phrases of Vitoria at the end of a letter we would say that these Relectiones 
were delivered in 1532, forty years after the discovery; but these phrases do 
not refer to the time of discovery but to the years in which the emigration 
began. The greatest difficulty in adopting this date of 1532 is that it does not 
explain how Charles V had no knowledge of the Relectiones until 1539.” Foot- 
note, p. 100. 

‘James Brown Scott, The Spanish Origin of International Law (Washing- 
ton, 1928), p. 89. 

* Ibid, p. 21. 
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trine do Gentilis and Grotius differ essentially from the Spanish Do- 
minican. The difference between them consists alone in that the two 
Protestant writers treated in detail, fullness and development, in their 
works which are the result of long years of study, and wrote ex pro- 
fesso, on the same matters which Francisco de Vitoria was obliged to 
treat with that brevity and precision required by the occasion of 
his two readings.”® Professor Nys assures us that the illustrious 
Dominican was the first who had an exact idea of international 
law, and that to him belongs the merit of giving the first defini- 
tion of it. “Francis de Vitoria,’ writes the same author, “says 
that international law is, and means for him, a juridical bond 
which is established between nations. . . . In his system this 
law is a real law which is based on sociability, because there is 
a natural society, there is mutual intercourse, a communion and 
a bond among peoples: One nation has the right of entering into 
relation with another nation to such an extent that the denial of 
the exercise of this right justifies war. In other words, Vitoria 
saw clearly the interdependence of nations, their reciprocal rights 
and duties.”’° 

Frankly and independently he formulated his judgments, 
caring not whether they coincided with opinions of Pope or em- 
peror. Charles V in a memorable letter" to the Prior of the Do- 
minican convent of Salamanca complained against “the excessive 
liberty taken by the theologian Vitoria in problems of such deli- 
cacy affecting the greatness of his empire.” This protest is said 
to have served merely to encourage the theologian to go deeper 
into the matter. More than a brief outline of his juridical teach- 
ings can hardly be given here. Vitoria maintained that the 
Pope’s authority was limited to religious matters, and to those 
questions which are related to religion. He stands out among 
the Spaniards and Portuguese as the defender of the proposition 
that infidels cannot be deprived of civil power or sovereignty 
simply because they are infidels. He makes his position strik- 
ingly clear by declaring that the Spaniards have no more right 
over the Indians than the latter would have over the Spaniards if they 
had come to Spain. It is not lawful to kill the innocent, among whom 
are enumerated, women, children, “harmless agricultural folk, 


* Eduardo Hinojosa, Discurso leido en la academia. de la historia, p. 47 ff., 
cited by Scott in The Spanish Origin of International Law, p. 65. 
* Ernest Nys, Les Origines de Droit Internationale (Paris, 1894), p. 11. 
* Written November 10, 1539. 
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foreigners or guests who are sojourning among the enemy,”” and the 
clergy. Slavery is not a legitimate consequence of war ; hostages can- 
not rightfully be put to death because of a breach of faith by an en- 
emy. The seizure of property is justifiable only as a means of effect- 
ively waging war or satisfying for an injury received. “It is un- 
doubtedly unjust in the extreme to deliver up a city to be sacked, 
without the greatest necessity and weightiest reason. . . . If the 
principle of war require the seizure of the larger part of the enemy’s 
land, and the capture of numerous cities, they ought to be restored 
when the strife is adjusted and the war is over, only so much being 
retained as is just, in way of compensation for damages caused and 
expenses incurred and of vengeance for wrongs done, and with due 
regard for equity and humanity, seeing that punishment ought to be 
proportionate to the fault.”’’* 

Vitoria concludes his lectures on the law of war with three can- 
ons or rules of warfare. In substance they are, first, granting that a 
ruler has the authority to wage war, he should not seek occasions and 
causes of war but ought to have peace with all men. Secondly, when 
war has broken out for just causes, the belligerent may not aim at 
the destruction of the opposing nation, but the prosecution of his 
own rights and the defence of his country and in such a way that 
peace and security may eventually be obtained. Thirdly, at the end of 
the war, the victor should use his victory with moderation and Chris- 
tian modesty and ought to consider himself as a judge between the 
wronged nation and the nation doing wrong and not as a prosecutor. 
“It is difficult to imagine how more prudent or equitable rules could 
be formulated than those with which Vitoria concludes his De Jure 
Belli.”** 

No one has surpassed the great Dominican in his field and many 
years will pass before the ideals of justice and international peace 
outlined by him are fully realized. Vitoria must have seemed to 
those who heard him from his chair in the University of Salamanca, 
to be far ahead of his time, when to us he seems modern and, in some 
respects, in advance of our practice, if not of our thought. “He 
boldly advocated opinions which some of the international lawyers of 
today are just beginning to find courage to uphold. For instance, ‘if 
a war which is of advantage to one state or to one province be detri- 





* Victoria, op. cit. p. 288. 

* Ibid., p. 295. 

“ Herbert F. Wright, Francisci de Victoria De Jure Belli Relectio (Wash- 
ington, 1916), p. 4. 
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mental to the world or to Christianize society, it is for that reason un- 
just.’ > Since wars in modern times are waged on a larger scale than 
those of the Middle Ages, and their frightful consequences are felt 
more easily throughout the world on account of our greater world- 
wide interdependence, both economic and otherwise, it seems more 
likely that a war which in itself is just and lawful, may be unlawful 
on account of the greater evils and dangers which would follow 
from it. 

The principle of that cardinal American policy proclaimed by 
President Monroe in his famous message of 1823 to Congress was 
zealously defended three centuries earlier by Francis de Vitoria when 
he declared that the colonization of America as res nullius was juri- 
dically unjustifiable. It was the theories of Vitoria, likewise, which 
President Wilson, consciously or not, sought to apply in practice and 
which formed the basis of Articles X to XVII of the League of 
Nations. 

In a passage taken from his De Potestate Civili Vitoria appears 
as an international lawyer, “perhaps not of his time, hardly of our 
time, but surely of a possible future time. ‘It is not to be doubted,’ 
he says, ‘that the world is in a certain sense a single community, 
possesses the right to prescribe equitable and appropriate laws for its 
members, like those which constitute the law of nations. Hence it is,’ 
he adds by way of illustration, ‘that the violators of international 
law sin mortally as well in peace as in war, and that in unimpor- 
tant matters, like the inviolability of ambassadors, it is not lawful for 
any nation to refuse to observe the law of nations.”** The sense of 
oneness is present to the man who wrote those lines, although they 
were lost on his contemporaries. A community of nations already 
existed for Brother Francisco some four centuries before our day, 
which is not over-careful of finding ancestors for its alleged discov- 
eries.”!* 

The year 1932 marks the four hundredth anniversary of the 
delivery of these famous lectures of Francis de Vitoria, and to com- 
memorate this event the American Institute of International Law will 
convene at the University of Salamanca. All the universities of the 
world in which international law is taught will be invited to send 
representatives to the congress. An assemblage of this kind is with- 
out precedent in international relations. It is proposed to found an 


* Ibid., p. 3. 
* Victoria, Relectio III, De Potestate Civili, p. 93. 
* Scott, op. cit. p. 62. 
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Institute of International Relations bearing the name of the illustrious 
Dominican which will be maintained by Americans and sponsored by 
the American Institute of International Law. The purpose of this 
Institute of International Relations would consist principally in ex- 
plaining the fundamental doctrines of international law, inspired by 
the theories of the Spanish school of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The Convent of San Gregorio in Valladolid where Father 
Vitoria lived, now owned by the Spanish Government, will be con- 
verted into a residential club for university students of Spain and 
America. A committee of six prominent persons has been formed in 
the United States to initiate this memorial to Francis de Vitoria and 
to keep alive the works of other great Catholic teachers who taught 
moral and juridical concepts which must be universally applied to 
Christianize and thus harmonize the relations between peoples. 

This movement in the United States to honor the distinguishea 
Dominican had its origin a little more than a decade ago at the Cath- 
olic University of America. The historical background was outlined 
in a lecture “Spanish Colonization In America” by Doctor J. De 
Siqueira Coutinho in March of 1916. The reasons for the unjust 
treatment of the Indians by the Spaniards were examined; also the 
defence of the former made by Las Casas and other Dominicans. 
These Dominicans were greatly aided by their fellow-religious, Fran- 
cis de Vitoria, who enthusiastically proclaimed with some success the 
principles of international right and wrong which should govern the 
relations between the natives and the new settlers. At the same 
institution, a few months later, Mr. Herbert F. Wright’s doctoral 
dissertation, Francisci de Victoria De Jure Belli Relection, the result 
of two years’ research, appeared; it was the first work on the 
subject to be published in this country. When it is considered 
that Vitoria dictated his lectures and that no manuscripts be- 
longing to him have been found, the difficulty of securing a true 
text of them immediately becomes apparent. Doctor Wright 
with his profound knowledge of philology has carefully exam- 
ined the early editions of the Relectiones in an effort, which proved 
most successful, to obtain a text more conformable to the original 
than any previous edition. His revised text has been incorporated 
into the work on “Victoria” in the collection Classics of International 
Law. 

Opportunities for travel and the growing interest for interna- 
tional affairs have in recent years greatly increased the number of 
Americans privileged to visit Europe and seriously to observe its 
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varying problems. Desirous of promoting a better understanding and 
a more friendly spirit between United States and Spain and Spanish 
American countries, Doctor James Brown Scott, Secretary of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and Professor of Inter- 
national Law at Georgetown University, began the publication of the 
Classics of International Law which have secured for him a world- 
wide reputation and recognition as an eminent authority in the doc- 
trines of Vitoria and all that relates to international law. The Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, November 11, 1927, conferred on Doctor Scott 
and also on Benjamin Fernandez y Medina, the diplomatic represen- 
tative of Uruguay to Spain, the degree doctor honoris causa as a sign 
of appreciation for their admirable work in furthering the cause of 
the Spanish origin of international law. 

The general movement for the abolition of war can only succceed 
if it is based upon sound fundamental principles of international 
right and wrong such as those expounded by the theologian Vitoria 
four centuries ago. Mere Utopian dreams and pious aspirations can- 
not eradicate the aboriginal habit of war. There must be a psychology 
of peace built upon justice, equality, and charity. Perhaps the great- 
est service to be rendered by the centenary convention at Valladolid 
will be the attention it will draw to these fundamentals so adequately 
expressed by Francis de Vitoria. 
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SOME DOMINICAN ICONOGRAPHY 


BRO. CHARLES M. DALEY, O.P. 


p}HE visitor’s attention upon entering the chapel of the 
Dominican House of Studies at Washington, is inevit- 
ably drawn to the large painting of the saints and bless- 
eds of the Order over the main altar. Although this 
picture may not be a masterpiece of art, it is, nevertheless, a 
noteworthy illustration of the Flemish school, singularly rich in 
Christian symbolism for it colorfully portrays at a glance the 
varied lives of many holy Dominicans. 

The altar-piece was painted on thin canvass by Adolph 
Tassin, an eminent Belgian artist, who, in May, 1910, brought 
it to this country and set it up in the chapel. Only a close in- 
spection will show that it is not a fresco. A study of the paint- 
ing reveals something of the technique of Fra Angelico for 
whom M. Tassin had more than a passing admiration. He was 
also a deeply religious painter and often prayed as he worked. 
It is related that while he was on the scaffold in the chapel 
putting the picture in place, he stopped his work when the Choir 
assembled for Divine Office and knelt in prayer until the con- 
clusion of the Hours. 

The key-note to the painting is found beneath it in the ap- 
propriate words of the Magnificat antiphon for the first Vespers in 
the Feast of All Saints of the Order (November 12): Fecit ordini 
magna qui potens est: suscepit Dominicum puerum suum, benedixit 
illi et semini ejus in saeculum, He that is mighty has done great things 
for the Order: He has received Dominic, His servant, and has 
blessed him and his children forever. The predominant feature, 
both because of position and proportion, is the Blessed Virgin 
and Christ Child giving the Rosary to St. Dominic. From this 
it seems that the motif of the whole work is the giving of the 
Rosary. Six angels, two of whom hold a crown of glory, have 
lifted up the celestial canopy and exposed to our view the whole 
heavenly company of Dominic’s spiritual sons and daughters. 
The Friars are conveniently grouped on one side and the Sisters 
on the other with all eyes turned in admiration on the scene 
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being enacted before them. Probably while planning the design, 
M. Tassin had in mind the vision of St. Dominic in which Our 
Lady unfolded her spreading mantle and let him glimpse the 
future sanctity of his Order. Outside of the large group and 
just over the sacristy door on the Epistle side is a panel with 
Blessed William Arnauld and his companions. In the panel op- 
posite on the Gospel side is St. John of Cologne and his com- 
panion martyrs of Gorcum. The four panels near the altar rep- 
resent four Doctors of the Latin Church, Saints Gregory, Au- 
gustine, Jerome, and Ambrose. 

According to a ruling of Pope Benedict XIV, canonized 
saints should be distinguished by a gold plate or disk called the 
nimbus; the blessed by a golden circle called the aureole. These 
distinctions have been carried out in this altar-piece, and on the 
nimbus, or inside the aureole, we find the name of the Saint or 
Blessed. St. Agnes of Montepulciano, however, has the aureole 
with B. Agnes de Politiano. With this correction, we have thirteen 
out of the fourteen saints of the Order represented with their 
proper symbols and attributes. St. Catherine de Ricci, most 
unfortunately, has been left out of the picture. Perhaps the 
omission itself is significant of the neglect into which the cult 
of this great Dominican mystic has fallen. 

Portraiture very seldom entered into the representations 
of the saints in Christian art. And this for two chief reasons 
because portraits of the particular saints were not made while 
they were living, and because it was not thought fitting to give 
the “citizens of heaven” the features they had while on earth. 
Hence it is by the distinctive dress of their calling or dignity 
and by certain appropriate symbols, objects connected with their 
life or death, that the individual saints are principally recognized. 
Thus we have St. Dominic in art with a wide variety of counte- 
nances, sometimes severely ascetical, now with a full face, some- 
times bearded, and again clean-shaven, but he is always distin- 
guished by the black and white habit, the star over his head, 
the lily or book in his hands, and the black and white dog with 
a flaming torch at his feet. 

Christian iconography makes distinctions between a symbol 
and an attribute. A symbol is an object chosen to signify some 
quality or idea, as piety, eloquence, martyrdom. A crucifix, for 
example, is the proper symbol of a preacher, “I preach Christ 
crucified”; the palm branch is symbolic of martyrdom, for 
among the Greeks it was customary to award a palm to the 
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vietor, and in the Christian sense martyrdom is a victory over the 
world. An attribute is a distinctive mark characteristic of the 
person represented. It usually has reference to some historical 
or legendary event in the life or death of a saint. The special 
attribute of St. Catherine of Alexandria, for instance, is a broken 
wheel and “represents the instrument by which she was to have 
been tortured, and the miracle through which she was re- 
deemed.” The black and white Dominican habit is an attribute 
of Dominican saints, while the colors themselves may be con- 
sidered symbolic; white denoting purity, faith, light, etc., and 
black, mortification and penance. It is contrary to tradition and 
history, to represent Dominicans in art with sandaled feet, as 
some painters have done; they should always wear shoes. 

With these brief considerations of symbolism, we see with 
what appropriateness Stanley B. James in a recent issue of The 
Catholic World calls it “the universal language.” “An American 
or English Protestant speaking no tongue but his own would 
find himself very much out in the cold if he endeavored to share 
the religious life of his coreligionists in Germany or Holland. 
Not so the Catholic. Wherever he goes he meets the same 
symbols. He can recognize the saints who are venerated. The 
figure of Our Lady greets him, no matter where he may be, with 
the same gracious smile of recognition and benediction.” From 
their place of eminence over the altar, our brothers and sisters 
in St. Dominic speak eloquently of faith, hope, and charity. 
Neither are they silent when it comes to prudence, justice, forti- 
tude, and temperance—as may be seen from the following ex- 
planation. 

The first figure on the Epistle side that attracts our atten- 
tion, is that of St. Dominic (August 4). Besides the Rosary, he 
is commonly represented in the habit with a star over his head, 
a lily, book, crucifix, staff, and the dog with torch. The star is 
sometimes five, six or eight pointed, but usually the latter, and 
alludes to the light that appeared over his head in baptism. In 
the Divine Office he is called Lumen Ecclesiae, Light of the Church. 
The lily is symbolic of his purity of life; the crucifix, of his office 
as preacher, Praedicator gratiae, Preacher of grace; the book and 
staff refer to the vision in which Saints Peter and Paul commis- 
sioned him to “Go and preach,” the book being the Epistles of 
St. Paul. When Dominic is shown with the book alone, it is 
taken to mean the Constitutions of his Order, and designates 
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him as the founder. Other incidents in his life are depicted on 
the windows of the chapel. 

Bl. John of Salerno (August 9) holds a lily with his right 
hand to symbolize his victory over the many snares that had 
been laid for his chastity. 

Bl. Bartholomew of Breganza (October 23) is dressed in 
bishop’s vestments with mitre, crozier, and olive branch. He 
was made Bishop of Cyprus in 1246, and was transferred to 
Vicenza, Italy, his native city in 1256. The olive branch refers 
to his office as peacemaker, for he was often chosen as mediator 
in the struggles and dissentions that disrupt northern Italy. 

Bl. Peter Gonzales, also called St. Telmo or Elmo (April 14) 
holds a ship. This has reference to his title as “Patron of 
Sailors.” It is related that one time, while he was still living, 
some sailors in danger of shipwreck invoked his aid and straight- 
way the tempest was calmed and the ship saved. 

Bl. Mannes, brother of St. Dominic (July 30), is simply 
dressed as a Friar Preacher without symbol or attribute. His 
nearness to St. Dominic may denote relationship. An old en- 
graving shows him holding a crucifix. 

Bl. Jordan of Saxony (February 15). Tablet with the words 
Salve Regina; at his left hand, a weazel. The tablet commemorates 
him as the one who ordered the Salve Regina to be sung after Com- 
pline instead of merely recited. The weazel indicates his kindness 
to animals, but especially because he protected a weazel from the 
hounds and hunters, according to the story in the Vitae Fratrum. 

Bl. Guala (September 3). Episcopal vestments, mitre; staff 
with a cross on top; left hand resting on a ladder. He was made 
Bishop of Brescia, Italy, about 1230. The ladder is an attribute 
alluding to a vision he had on August 6, 1221, the day St. Dom- 
inic died. It seems that he saw two ladders let down from the 
sky. At the top of one stood our Lord and the Blessed Mother 
at the top of the other. Angels ascended and descended the 
ladders, while at the foot of one sat a Dominican Friar with 
his hood over his head. Finally the ladders were drawn up, and 
Guala saw the unknown Friar received among the blessed. 
Making the vision known, he was told that St. Dominic had just 
died. The vision is recalled in the third antiphon of Lauds for 
the Feast of St. Dominic. 

Bl. Reginald of Orleans (February 17) has no symbol, but 
the scapular he holds forward is his attribute. While lying dan- 
gerously ill in Rome, the Blessed Virgin appeared and showed 
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him the white scapular saying “Behold the habit of thine Order.” 
This vision is depicted on one of the stained glass windows in 
the chapel. It is a mistake to portray Dominicans with the 
scapular in pictures intended to commemorate historical events 
prior to 1218. 

St. Hyacinth (August 17) holds an ostensorium in which is 
the Blessed Sacrament, and a statue of the Blessed Virgin. These 
are the attributes commonly given to this Saint, and refer to 
the heroic and miraculous way in which he rescued these two 
holy objects from the hands of the Tartars when they attacked 
his convent. Holding them in his arms, he crossed the turbulent 
River Dneiper dry-shod and deposited his precious burden in a 
place of safety. 

Bl. Benedict XI, Pope (July 7). Papal vestments and triple 
cross; book; dish of fruit with a serpent issuing from it. Nich- 
olas Boccasino, the ninth Master General of the Order, was 
elected to the Chair of St. Peter on October 22, 1303. The book 
indicates his commentary on the Scriptures. The dish of fruit 
and the serpent refer to the manner of his death, July 7, 1304, 
believed to have been caused by poisoned fruit. 

Bl. Peter Capucci of Tiferno (October 21). The human 
skull in his hands alludes to his practice of meditating and 
preaching with this emblem of death in his hands. 

St. Antoninus (May 10). This Saint is vested in green ar- 
chiepiscopal robes with mitre and crozier. He holds a pair of 
scales, one side of which contains fruit and is outbalanced by 
the other side on which lies a scroll with Deo Gratias. This at- 
tribute signifies the incident when a basket of fruit was pre- 
sented to the Saint by a man of Florence with the hope of re- 
ceiving a reward. Instead, he was dismissed with a kindly 
“May God reward you.” After the man had gone away dis- 
gruntled, Antoninus sent for him and weighed the gift with a 
piece of parchment on which was written Deo Gratias. The slip 
of prayer far outweighed the fruit. St. Antoninus was made 
Archbishop of Florence in 1446. 

Bl. John Dominici (June 10) wears a cardinal’s hat and 
cloak, with a book and quill pen in his hand. This is after Fra 
Angelico’s painting in the chapter room of St. Mark’s Convent 
at Florence in which, however, he wears the black cappa and not 
the red cloak. He was created cardinal by Gregory XII, May 12, 
1407. The book and quill denote the many works that came 
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from his pen, sermons, commentaries, treatises on education, 
and other subjects. 

BI. Innocent V, Pope (June 22), is distinguished by the pon- 
tifical robes and tiara. His right hand is raised in benediction, 
his left holds a triple cross. Peter of Tarantasia was Archbishop 
of Lyons and a Cardinal before his election as Pope in January 
of 1276. He died five months later. 

Bl. James of Voragine (July 13). The olive branch he holds 
refers to his success in establishing peace and order while he 
was Archbishop of Genoa, signified by the archbishop’s dress 
and crozier. A book in his hand would have referred to his 
justly famed Golden Legend, the most popular medieval collec- 
tion of lives of the saints. 

Bl. Henry Suso (March 2), has the capuche or hood on his 
head, a book and quill in his hands. He was one of the famous 
German mystics of the Meister Eckhart school. His love for 
prayer and contemplation is symbolised by the drawn hood; his 
many writings by the book and quill. He is sometimes called 
the Ecstatic Doctor. 

Bl. Anthony Pavone (April 9), because of his vigorous 
preaching against the Waldensian errors, was murdered by the 
heretics. He bears the palm of martyrdom. His aid is invoked 
to recover lost articles. 

Bl. Bartholomew of Cerverio (April 22) also has the palm 
of martyrdom. While faithfully carrying out his duties as In- 
quisitor of the Faith in Italy, five men ambushed and killed him 
on his way to Cerverio. He and Bl. Anthony Pavone came from 
the same convent. 

St. Louis Bertrand (October 10). M. Tassin has given him 
the usual attributes, a crucifix and wine-cup or chalice. More 
commonly a serpent is issuing from the cup and the barrel of a 
pistol terminates in a crucifix. The latter alludes to an event 
that nearly cost him his life. A Spanish nobleman attempted to 
shoot him, but St. Louis calmly made the sign of the cross and 
the gun was changed into a crucifix. The wine-cup refers to an 
incident during his apostolate in Panama. One of the savages 
put a deadly poison in the Saint’s cup of wine which he drank 
with immunity, although the effects of the poison lasted the rest 
of his life. The serpent or viper symbolises the poison. 

St. Peter of Verona (April 29) is depicted in the traditional 
way after Fra Angelico’s painting in the cloister of St. Mark’s 
Convent. He has his finger over his mouth to indicate silence 
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and also his forgiveness of his slayers. The gash on his fore- 
head is the usual way of representing his martyrdom. Fra 
Bartolomeo painted a portrait of his friend Savonarola in this 
way as “another St. Peter Martyr.” 

Bl. Martin Porres (November 5). His dark complexion 
readily distinguishes him from the other Dominican saints. His 
father was a Spanish nobleman and his mother of the colored 
race. As a Dominican Tertiary, he was infirmarian in the Con- 
vent of the Holy Rosary, Lima, Peru. His charity and kindness 
was extended to dumb animals, even to rats and mice which he 
fed each day in the cloister garden. M. Tassin has given him a 
mouse on a platter as an attribute. 

Bl. Albert the Great (November 15). Episcopal vestments, 
mitre, and crozier; book; preacher’s wand. BI. Albert was 
made Bishop of Ratisbon in 1260 by Pope Alexander IV and 
resigned his See in 1262. The book refers to his numerous works 
on theology, philosophy, and the physical sciences. The wand 
recalls his profound mastery of the sacred and profane sciences. 
This attribute is sometimes given to magistri, as may be seen 
from Fra Angelico’s pictures of the two Masters General, BI. 
Jordan of Saxony and St. Raymond of Pefiafort. 

St. Thomas Aquinas (March 7). Sun-burst on breast; open 
book with the words Summa Theologica; quill pen. He is placed 
beside Albert the Great to show their warm friendship for one an- 
other. The book and quill denote his monumental work, the Summa 
Theologica, and incidentally his many other writings. The sun-burst 
indicates the great light shed by his teachings. In the liturgy of his 
feast he is called Lumen mundi, Light of the world, Lux fidelium, 
Light of the faithful. Christian art abounds in characteristic 
symbolism relevant to St. Thomas which cannot be mentioned 
here. 

Bl. Alphonsus Navarrete (June 1), with one hundred and 
nine companions, gained the palm of martyrdom in Japan from 
1614 to 1643. Among them were Dominican Friars and a large 
number of native Tertiaries and Rosarians, represented in the 
altar-piece by the Japanese martyr with the palm branch. 

St. Pius V, Pope (May 5). Red papal vestments, tiara, triple 
cross; tablet with the words Auxilium Christianorum. Fr. Michael 
Ghislieri, Cardinal Alessandrino, was elected Pope in January, 
1566. After the defeat of the Turks in the Battle of Lepanto, 
chiefly through the Rosary, he instituted the Feast of Our 
Lady of Victory, later changed to the Feast of the Most Holy 
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Rosary. He added the invocation “Help of Christians” to the 
Litany of the Blessed Virgin. Contrary to all old prints and 
engravings, he has no beard in this picture. 

St. Vincent Ferrer (April 5). Angelic wings; hands joined 
in prayer. His preaching on the Last Judgment gained for him 
the titles “Angel of the Judgment” and “Angel of the Apoca- 
lypse,” because he was like the “angel flying through the midst 
of heaven, having the eternal gospel, to preach unto them that 
sit upon the earth,” bidding them “fear the Lord, and give Him 
honor, because the hour of His judgment is come.” 

Bl. James of Ulm (October 11) wears a Dominican lay- 
brother’s habit, a white tunic, black capuche and black scapular. 
His attribute is a stained glass window. After a varied career 
as pilgrim, soldier and glass painter, he became a Dominican 
lay-brother, and devoted much of his time to making exquisite 
stained glass windows. 

Bl. Andrew Abellon (May 17) has an artist’s palette, easel, 
and brushes, because after many years of zealous preaching, he 
devoted his time to the cultivation of the fine arts, especially to 
the decoration of altars in Dominican churches in southern 
France. 

Bl. William Arnauld, Bl. Bernard of Rochefort, and BI. 
Garcia of Aure, a lay-brother, together with their companions 
in martyrdom are in the panel below the large painting. All 
carry palm leaves in token of their deaths, and the various in- 
struments of their martyrdom, as swords, knives, and hatchets. 
Bl. William holds a scroll with Te Deum laudamus, for this was 
the “swan song” of the Martyrs of Avignonet as they met their 
Maker, May 29, 1242. Bl. Garcia is erroneously clad as a cleric, 
instead of as a Dominican lay-brother. 

On the Gospel side of the painting, the first figure is that 
of Bl. Jane of Aza, mother of St. Dominic (August 8). She 
wears the dress of a medieval noblewoman, and holds a plaque 
on which is a dog with the torch in its mouth. According to 
tradition, Bl. Jane belonged to noble Spanish family of the 
Garciez. The emblem with the dog and torch denotes the dream 
or vision she had just before St. Dominic was born. The black 
and white dog symbolized her son, who with the torch of Cath- 
olic doctrine, illuminated the world with the achievements of 
his Order. 

Bl. Jane of Orvieto (July 23). Guardian Angel at her side 
holding lily; wool spindle. Her life was remarkable for her 
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devotion to the angels and especially her Guardian Angel, who 
protected her angelic purity, signified by the lily. An explana- 
tion for the wool spindle has not yet been found. 

St. Agnes of Montepulciano (April 20) holds a lamb in her 
arms. This has reference to her name, for in Latin Agnus means 
lamb. It may also allude to the time when the Blessed Virgin 
appeared to her and placed the Divine Infant, Agnus Dei, in 
her arms. 

Bl. Sibyllina Biscossi (March 23). Closed eyes; tower. A 
severe illness when she was twelve years old entirely deprived 
her of sight. Shortly afterwards she entered the Third Order, 
and having completed her novitiate, she left the community to 
live the solitary life of a recluse in a cell adjoining a Dominican 
church. Her anchorite life is symbolized by the tower. 

Bl. Jane of Portugal (May 12). Religious habit; royal 
crown. She was the only daughter of King Alfonso V of Portu- 
gal. Despite the pomp of court, her childhood was devoted to 
prayer and ascetical practices. When twenty-three years old 
she entered the Second Order. BI. Jane added the Crown of 
Thorns to her coat of arms to denote her love for the Passion 
of Christ. 

Bl. Margaret of Castello (April 13). Her eyes are closed 
and hands joined in prayer. This servant of God was born blind. 
Her parents, after science and prayer were of no avail in giving 
sight to their daughter, abandoned her at the entrance to a 
church. A pious family gave her a home and later she became 
a member of the Third Order. Her life was spent in prayer and 
almost continual ecstasy. 

St. Catherine of Siena (April 30) wears a crown of thorns; 
her outstretched hands show the sacred stigmata. Our Lord 
offered her two crowns, one of gold signifying earthly honors, 
the other of thorns denoting suffering, contempt, and failure. 
Catherine chose the latter, for she had a passionate devotion to 
the sufferings of Christ, Who rewarded her with the sacred 
marks of His crucifixion. 

Bl. Amelia Bichieri (August 19) has her hands crossed in 
prayer. When twenty years old she became the Prioress of a 
new community of Dominican sisters, composed principally from 
the nobility. Her devotions were centered on the Passion of 
Christ and the Holy Eucharist. 

Bl. Margaret of Hungary (January 26). Royal crown; cross 
in her hand. She was the daughter of King Bela IV of Hungary. 
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On her fourth birthday she was clothed in the Dominican habit 
and asked the explanation of the crucifix placed in her hands. 
When told what it meant, she embraced it and said, “Lord, I 
give and abandon myself to Thee forever.” 

Blesseds Amata, Diana, and Cecilia (June 9). These three 
spiritual daughters of St. Dominic are always grouped together. 
They belonged to the convent at Bologna and were personally 
acquainted with St. Dominic. In this picture Amata has no 
symbol, for little is known of her life; her hands are under her 
scapular. Diana holds three roses for these three flowers of love 
and wisdom from St. Dominic’s garden. Cecilia has a quill and 
book, for she wrote a life of the holy Founder. 

St. Rose of Lima (August 30). Crown of roses; rose in her 
hand. She was baptized Isabel, but because a rose hovered over 
her cradle, touched her face and then disappeared, she was called 
Rose. It is said that the Blessed Virgin in a vision called her 
“Rose of St. Mary.” One day her mother insisted that she wear 
a wreath of roses on a certain occasion, so the Saint fastened it 
on her head with needles which penetrated her scalp, in imita- 
tion of the Crown of Thorns. 

Bl. Lucy of Narnia (November 16) holds a dish with two 
eyes on it. There is nothing in the life of Bl. Lucy to warrant 
this symbolism. Probably it has reference to her name, after 
St. Lucy of Syracuse, who is thus represented in art. Some 
pictures show Bl. Lucy with hands joined, visibly marked with 
the stigmata. 

Bl. Mary Mancini (January 28), with the angel beside her, 
is holding an open book with the words Constitutiones Sororum Or- 
dinis Praedicatorum. She was a friend of St. Catherine of Siena and 
at her suggestion entered the Third Order only to leave it later 
for the Second Order in the Convent of the Holy Cross at 
Pisa. With Blessed Clara Gambacorti she founded a new 
convent of cloistered nuns and wrote the constitutions for the 
new foundation. 

Bl. Margaret of Savoy (December 23). Royal dress and 
crown; three swords. This daughter of Amadeus II, Prince of 
Piedmont of the House of Savoy, was born in 1382. She built 
the Convent of St. Mary Magdalen at Alba, Italy, and with the 
sixty other nuns embraced the austere life of the Second Order. 
In a vision Our Lord asked her to choose one of three poinards 
marked Calumny, Sickness, and Persecution. Blessed Margaret 
accepted and embraced all three. 
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Bl. Columba of Rieti (May 20) has a dove resting on her 
arm. Angela was her baptismal name. A dove, however, ap- 
peared during the baptism and after circling three times alighted 
on her head. Hence she was called Columba, the Latin for dove. 

Ven. Agnes of Jesus, Prioress of Langeac, France, is pic- 
tured with a crown of thorns encircling J H S on a red back- 
ground. These symbols allude to the fact that she had great 
devotion to every phase of Our Lord’s Passion and to the 
Holy Name. She was the friend and advisor of Father Jean 
Olier, the founder of the sulpicians. She was born November 
17, 1602, and died thirty-two years later. 

Bl. Imelda Lambertini (May 13) holds a Communion cloth; 
a Sacred Host is suspended in the air. The Patroness of First 
Communicants entered the Second Order at the age of ten years. 
The attributes used here have reference to her miraculous first 
Communion, when the Host left the ciborium and remained 
suspended over her head until It descended on the paten held by 
the priest who gave her the Sacred Species. The joy was too 
great for her tender heart, for she expired while making her 
thanksgiving. 

Bl. Peter Sanz (June 3). Episcopal vestments, mitre and 
crozier; palm. This apostle to China was consecrated Bishop of 
Mauricastrum in 1730. He, with four other Dominicans, shed 
their blood for the faith in 1747 and 1748. Kneeling beside him 
in the picture is a native Chinese martyr with palm leaf and 
Rosary. 

Bl. Francis Serrano (June 3) was one of the companion 
martyrs of Bl. Peter Sanz. He holds a palm and crozier. The 
absence of the mitre indicates that he was never consecrated 
bishop. While awaiting death in prison he received the Papal 
letters of Benedict XIV making him coadjutor to Bishop Sanz 
and Pro-Vicar Apostolic of Fo-Kien. The artist has placed 
two Chinese marytrs close to him. 

Bl. Anthony Neyrot (April 10) is distinguished by his Turk- 
ish garb, the stones and palm. He was a friend and disciple of 
St. Antoninus, but despite this holy influence he apostatized 
from the Catholic faith and from the Order after his capture by 
pirates, and became a Mohammedan. Four months was enough 
in his new life, for he suddenly realized the enormity of his 
crime, repented, was received into the Church and once more 
vested in his Dominican habit. Because of this and his sub- 
sequent preaching of the true faith, the Moslems stoned him 
to death. 
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St. Raymond of Pefiafort (January 23) holds a large gold 
key. In the Office for his feast he is called “Special Minister of 
the Sacrament of Penance.” The key signifies the binding and 
loosing power of this Sacrament. Or, it may refer to the au- 
thority of the Church expressed by Canon Law, for St. Ray- 
mond was a canonist of the highest repute. 

Bl. Albert of Bergamo (May 11). Peasant’s clothes; long 
white scapular; spade; Rosary. The Rosary and scapular de- 
note his status as a Dominican Tertiary. He was called “the 
diligent laborer,” having won this title because of his hard work 
in the fields, hence the spade. 

Bi. Catherine of Racconigi (September 4). There is no 
symbol with this Third Order Sister, because of lack of space. 
Like her namesakes, St. Catherine of Siena and St. Catherine de 
Ricci, both of whom she resembled in many ways, she, too re- 
ceived the sacred stigmata, crown of thorns, and like St. Thomas, 
was girded by angels. In some pictures she is thus represented. 

Bl. Madgalen de Panattieri (October 13) has a lozenge 
shaped tablet with the Holy Name monogram, J H S, because 
the Most Holy Name of Jesus was her favorite ejaculation. Her 
heroic penances and sanctity of life were rewarded by many 
divine favors, including the stigmata. 

Bl. Stephana de Quinzanis (January 2). The large cross on 
which rests a lily suggests an incident in her life when she was 
twelve years old. St. Andrew the Apostle appeared to her with 
a large cross and said, “Behold, my daughter, the way to 
heaven.” In the many visions that marked her life, the cross 
bore the most striking part. 

In the panel below this group of Dominican saints, we have 
another, St. John of Cologne (July 9), with a few of the other 
eighteen marytrs of Gorcum. St. John is wearing a stole be- 
cause he is carrying the Blessed Sacrament in a ciborium, and 
because he was a parish priest. The stole in red to denote mar- 
tyrdom. All of the martyrs carry a palm branch. The Martyrs 
of Gorcum were put to death by the Calvinists of Holland in de- 
fense of two doctrines of the faith, the Real Presence and Papal 
Supremacy. St. John at the time, 1572, was parish priest in the 
town of Hornar, and undertook the task of administering the 
Sacraments to the people and imprisoned religious and clergy 
of Gorcum. He was apprehended, jailed, and later hung with 
eleven Franciscans, two Premonstratensians, one Canon Regu- 
lar, and four secular priests. 

















































++ REV. JOHN AMBROSE DEMPSEY, O.P. + 


mer | HE Province of St. Joseph grieves the loss of another of 
its beloved sons, a tireless worker for souls who did all 
things well. The passing of this well beloved Dominican, 
the Rev. John Ambrose Dempsey, for the past three 
years rector of the Holy Name Church, Kansas City, occurred 
on November 20, after a brief illness. 

Father Dempsey was born in Zanesville, Ohio, March 30, 
1878, and there he received his elementary education, matriculat- 
ing later at Notre Dame University. In January, 1906, he re- 
ceived the habit of St. Dominic. The following year he made 
his profession and was sent to the House of Studies in Washing- 
ton, to pursue his philosophical and theological studies. He was 
ordained to the priesthood June 20, 1912. Shortly after his 
ordination he took over the duties of Assistant Master of Stu- 
dents and in the autumn of 1914 received his appointment as 
Master of Students. On September 22, 1917, the historic priory 
of St. Rose, Springfield, Ky., was reopened as a house of studies. 
There Father Dempsey taught philosophy during the following 
three years. Because of his recognized priestly zeal and ad- 
ministrative ability he was elected in September, 1920, as prior 
of the convent of St. Catherine of Siena, New York City. His 
two terms as prior were a marked success in many ways, espe- 
cially in the removal of an enormous church debt. Six years of 
unceasing effort in the care of souls in the parish of St. Cath- 
erine, was followed by his appointment, November 30, 1926, as 
rector of Holy Name Church, Kansas City. It fell to the lot 
of Father Dempsey to complete the building of Holy Name 
Church. The finished edifice, a beautiful Gothic church, and dis- 
tinctly Dominican, was dedicated on June 3, 1928. 

During his three years as rector of Holy Name Church, 
Father Dempsey entered wholeheartedly into every diocesan 
activity. His sudden death was a severe loss to the community, 
as was evidenced by the crowds that filed by the body as it lay 
in state in the church. Members of the Fourth Degree Knights 
of Columbus, assisted by members of the Holy Name Society, 
formed the guard of honor. The Rev. A. M. Brady, O. P., cele- 
brated a Mass of Requiem at 8:00 o’clock on November 21, at 
which the parochial school children received Holy Communion 
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in a body. A Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated at 10:00 
o’clock by the Rev. J. B. Hagarty, O.P., assisted by the Rev. 
A. M. Brady, O.P., as deacon, and the Rev. D. I. Damiani, O.P., 
as subdeacon. The eulogy was delivered by the Right Rev. Msgr. 
James J. McCaffrey, rector of the cathedral in Kansas City, and 
close friend of Father Dempsey. The sanctuary was filled with 
priests, secular and religious, representing the diocese and vari- 
ous religious orders. 

The body was then taken to Zanesville, Ohio. There too 
members of the Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus and mem- 
bers of the Holy Name Society formed a guard of honor. A 
Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated by the Very Rev. T. S. 
McDermott, O.P., vicar provincial, assisted by the Very Rev. 
J. W. Owens, O.P., as deacon, and Bro. Albert Musselman, O.P., 
nephew of Father Dempsey, as subdeacon. Students from St. 
Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, formed the choir and assisted at the 
services. The eulogy was preached by the Rev. V. R. Burnell, 
O.P. The crowded church and the presence of more than sixty 
priests, secular and religious, attested the love and respect in 
which Father Dempsey was held. His earthly remains were laid 
to rest in the community cemetery at St. Joseph’s, where with 
many Dominicans who have gone before, he “awaits the call of 
the Resurrection.” 

To Father Dempsey’s relatives and many friends, Dominicana 
extends sincere and heartfelt sympathy. R. I. P. 


Bro. Eugene Holohan, O.P. 











Saint Catherine of Siena. By Alice Curtayne. Pp. xvi-264. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 5. 


Someone has said that next to the gentle Saint of Assisi, more 
books have been written about St. Catherine of Siena than about any 
other saint. In the already large Cateriniana library, we must of 
necessity put Miss Alice Curtayne’s Saint Catherine of Siena among 
the more important books. Its profound scholarship, somewhat con- 
cealed in its vivid, moving style, renders it undoubtedly one of the 
most valuable contributions to hagiology in recent years. It is sheer 
delight to read it once; it is a pleasure and indeed profitable to read 
it two or three times. 

We should not judge this great woman and Dominican mystic by 
her ascetical life alone, as some are wont to do. Her character is 
best brought out in relief against the undulating historical background 
of the latter part of the fourteenth century. This Miss Curtayne has 
admirably done in her “Historical Introduction.” She has elaborated 
and detailed this period of history in the unfolding of the thoroughly 
interesting life of Catherine Benincasa. The Black Plague, civil wars, 
the crusades, the Great Schism, all of these are interwoven in the 
story, for in all of these St. Catherine took a vital part. Political and 
ecclesiastical follies are not glossed over to make a pious story. The 
disciples of Catherine, her Famiglia, of whom she was the “Mother,” 
are revealed for what they were, men and women of flesh and blood, 
with human frailties and spiritual tendencies. St. Catherine herself 
is the woman of action and yet a mystic capable of ascending to 
incredible heights of contemplation. There was pathos, humor, love, 
excitement, and failure in her life as in any other human’s. These 
characteristics are brought out with unusual freshness, so that we see 
and feel Catherine Benincasa the woman, before we realize she is 
Catherine the Saint. 

Passage after passage in the book tempts quotation, but to do so 
would be like examining the pieces of a beautiful mosaic. The book 
must be read to appreciate it. And even then, when one pauses to 
reflect upon what has been read, it is difficult to know which demands 
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the more admiration, the details of St. Catherine’s life, or the way the 
author handled the detail, or both. When the last chapter is concluded, 
the reader will have made a newer and livelier acquaintance with the 
Peacemaker of Siena. The little touch of realism throughout makes 
the book quite palatable to modern taste. 

The publishers are to be congratulated for bringing out this life 
of St. Catherine, the first work from the pen of a new writer. With 
a reduction in price, we are sure that it would have a larger circle of 
readers. It is hoped that Miss Curtayne will continue in the field in 
which she is so much at home. And, by way of suggestion, we should 
like to see Miss Curtayne’s treatment of another gifted daughter of 
Italy and Dominican mystic, St. Catherine de Ricci, who, in her own 
restricted field, was nearly as great as her namesake. C. M. D. 





Moral Theology. Vol. 1. By the Rev. John A. McHugh, O.P., and the 
Rev. Charles J. Callan, O. P. Pp. xii-691. New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner. $5.00. 


While for a long time writings on Moral Theology have been 
abundant in the vernaculars of Continental Europe—German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, etc.—treatises on the same subject in English have 
been altogether too few and, for the most part, too fragmentary. For 
this reason, the English speaking portion of the Catholic Church— 
our clergy and even our educated laity—is deeply indebted to Father 
John A. McHugh, O.P., and to Father Charles J. Callan, O.P. Moral 
Theology, a complete course, by the two eminent Dominican theolo- 
gians, is a thorough and comprehensive treatment in the vernacular of 
the regulation of human conduct in the light of reason and revealed 
truth. When finished it will comprise two volumes. The first book 
has already been completed and is available; the second is now in 
active preparation. 

In the preface of Volume I, which by the way is a finely and 
compactly bound book with a red cloth cover, we have the assurance 
of the authors that the present work will deal with the subject as a 
systematic and orderly whole. Though based on the principles, teach- 
ing and method of St. Thomas Aquinas, it supplements that great 
Doctor of the Church from the best modern authorities in order to 
meet the many questions and problems of life which have more re- 
cently come into existence. After an examination of this volume the 
reader and student will find himself hard put to point out where the 
authors have failed to carry out their purpose. 

The book is popular and interesting in its treatment of the sub- 
ject matter, but by no means superficial. While not intended to sup- 
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plant the Latin text-books used in our seminaries, it cannot fail to be 
a valuable aid to students and priests in the work of acquiring a more 
thorough and ready knowledge of an all important subject. The 
following subjects receive clear, solid and comprehensive treatment : 
the nature of human acts and the qualities that give them moral value ; 
the passions, virtues and vices in general; the nature and varieties of 
law, including a special question on conscience; and the principal 
duties of all classes of men. The teaching is clarified by practical 
illustrations that serve to point out its application to every-day life. 
We believe that this work will be of particular service to the 
priest, not only with regard to those functions pertaining to the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, but also from the point of view of 
his homiletic and pastoral office. Volume II of Moral Theology is 
eagerly awaited. L. A. A. 





Progress and Religion. By Christopher Dawson. Pp. 254. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. $4.00. 


Consistency has never been the strong point of the modern philos- 
ophers of the atheistic, pantheistic or mechanistic schools. Beginning 
with a crude rejection of Christian philosophy, they have proceeded 
to criticise the theories of rivals with principles which fundamentally 
belong to the Christian ethos. The Western philosopher, consciously 
or not, willingly or not, and in spite of every pose to the contrary, is 
so thoroughly impregnated with his native, and hence, Christian cult- 
ure that it colours all that he writes. Christopher Dawson rightly 
makes a strong point of this in the present work and he sees in this 
ingrained prejudice, if you will so to call it, the sole hope of a rational 
future for Western civilization. His title is somewhat elliptical and 
can be restated as “The Progress of Religion of Progress.” In out- 
lining the growth of religious phenomena, he is in full accord with the 
scientific views of Catholic ethnologists and anthropologists. It is 
quite a pleasure to meet an author who has doubts about the infalli- 
bility of Sir J. G. Frazer and his ilk. 

In his analysis of the Religion of Progress, of which he is no 
votary, Mr. Dawson expresses grave doubts as to the real worth of 
our mechanical progress at the expense, as he rightly sees, of moral 
and social welfare. America, at the present time, though Mr. Dawson 
does not seem to have her particularly in mind, is a glaring example 
of the ill effects of what he terms “urban degeneration.” The funda- 
mental basis of a permanent and stable society is to be found in a sat- 
isfied and intelligent peasantry, with its own culture and from which 
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the so-called “upper classes” may draw fresh blood and renewed 
vigour. History proves, as the author demonstrates, that no civiliza- 
tion based upon economic exploitation can eventually survive. Para- 
sitic by nature, it must eventually destroy its host. Hence, since a 
complete return to the former civilization based upon the land is im- 
possible, the sole safeguard for the future is to be found in the appli- 
cation to our modern culture of those principles which lie at the base 
of that earlier and saner mode of life. Hence the current theories of 
Progress have not only broken down; they are obviously intrinsically 
incapable of saving the world. 

We have here only one of the many fine points which Mr. Daw- 
son makes in a masterly book. His publishers claim that “he gives 
an entirely new interpretation of the spiritual influences which led to 
the rise of civilization . . . which involves a radical revision of 
current ideas about the relation between religion and social life and 
the influence on culture of the World Religions.” This may be true 
for the majority of his readers. We can only say that Mr. Dawson 
has told in vivid fashion some truths that every Catholic student of 
the same subject has known for some time. Nevertheless it is an 
outstanding book. A. M. T. 





Matter, Life and Value. By C. E. M. Joad. Pp. xviii-416. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $6.00. 


Mr. Joad in his present volume offers a system of metaphysics 
which affirms the existence of three irreducible realities, namely, 
matter, life, and objects of value. Hhe adopts the pluralistic tenet of 
a qualitative difference in kind between these realities. A  vitalist, 
Mr. Joad attempts to work out a theory on the basis of mind and 
matter as distinct but interacting reals. Add to these features the 
hypotheses of emergent and creative evolution, and we have the skele- 
ton of Mr. Joad’s philosophy. 

At the outset Mr. Joad offers us matter and life in two editions. 
There is the “main stream” of life, the “Life Force,” independent of 
matter, and the “monad,” the individual current of life temporarily 
associated with a piece of matter. Individual expressions of life, the 
monads, became associated with matter when matter had reached a 
condition fit for its reception. These monads were initially uncon- 
scious but were “characterized from the first by the potentiality for 
consciousness,” and in time emerged, by the process of evolution, with 
the note of consciousness. Upon the break up of the material mould, 
the monad of life “returns to the main stream with which it is 
merged.” The acquisitions which the individual monad makes, in the 
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way of “acquired characteristics,” is carried over into the main stream 
of life. The Life Force is thus constantly enriched, and the appear- 
ance of succeeding monads is on a higher scale of life. This evolu- 
tion is “purposive” i. e., there is at each stage of evolution an impulse 
to advance to a higher stage. 

Curiously enough the principal roles in this process, or drama, of 
evolution is assigned to the artist, the genius, the poet, preacher and 
mystic. It is these individual monads who perform the function of 
enriching the “main stream” of life. According to Mr. Joad these in- 
dividuals are “abnormal,” inasmuch as they differ from the other 
mortals in their activity. They, the artist, the poet, and mystic, by the 
venturesomeness of their thought, by their experiment and by their 
invasion into realms unknown to the main stream of life, acquire new 
characteristics which, upon their absorption by the Life Force, be- 
come common property of the succeeding monads. To these monads 
Mr. Joad attributes mind and a certain amount of free-will. “Mind 
is bare activity. This activity is that of awareness, and one mental 
act is only to be differentiated from another in terms of the object up- 
on which the awareness is directed. There are no mental entities such 
as ideas, images, or thoughts; there is only mind, and the different 
objects of which mind is aware.” 

In his explanation of free-will Mr. Joad makes use of the con- 
cepts of the “unconscious” and “conscious” made famous by Adler. 
The “unconscious” is the seat of instinct, and the source of desire. 
“In it lies the source of our conscious wishes, and realized thoughts ; 
from it we derive the energy with which we pursue them.” For the 
prompting of instinct and the fact of desire we are not responsible. 
They occur independently of our will, nor can they be created by our 
will. The Life Force, of which the individual monad is the expres- 
sion, regulates the monad by promptings through the unconscious. 
These “promptings” appear in “consciousness as explicit desires 
which the individual, in ignorance of their origin, proceeds to carry 
out in the full conviction of his complete freedom of will.” What 
measure of self-determination is left to the monad, is due to the 
monad’s material mould, which “debars the Life Force from complete 
control of its (the monad’s) individual manifestations.” Freedom of 
will then, according to Mr. Joad, consists in the spontaneity of the 
monad which, cut off from the Life Force by its material mould, 
must act for itself, i. e., must experiment with conditions not con- 
trolled by the main stream of life. Which experiment, and freedom 
of will, are subservient to the ‘purposive’ nature of evolution. 
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In his world of value, as well as in his scheme of evolution, Mr. 
Joad includes no “element which might be identified with God,” be- 
cause of “an inability to make any positive affirmation about Him.” 
He does not feel that the evidence is sufficient to justify the arrange- 
ment of the “world of value in a hierarchy beginning with subsistent 
objects and ascending upward through Beauty, Truth, and Goodness, 
to God.” In other words Mr. Joad offers a metaphysics without a 
Supreme Being, a process without a cause, and an ethics without a 
source. The soul is the mind, i. e., “bare activity.” Personality is 
lost with the breakup of the monad, and immortality is absorption in- 
to the Life Force which may go on forever. 

In criticism we say that Mr. Joad’s vitalism is nothing more than 
a “mystical” materialism. His denial of monism is useless, for he 
offers nothing but the bare assertion that his three realities, matter, 
life and value, are irreducible realities. His system may be reduced 
at will either to a rigid monism, or to a theory of an apparent dualism, 
as the theory of Double Aspects. The real contribution that Mr. Joad 
has to offer is in his criticism of other philosophic systems. As a 
metaphysics his system is hopeless. R. S. McG. 





Barter. By Urban Nagle, O.P. Pp. xiv-92. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., $1.50. 


This play is the first published work of the author and was se- 
lected for first honors out of the one hundred and twenty-seven man- 
uscripts submitted in the religious drama section of the Drama 
League—Longmans, Green and Company 1928 Playwriting Contest. 
Still, this does not seem too high an honor for a play with the merits 
of “Barter.” The chairman of the Committee of Judges has com- 
pared it in her Foreword to some of the finest of modern Passion 
Plays, and to our mind it belongs in the very front rank of these. 
The ideal religious play might be described as one containing strong 
drama, a sound plot plausibly executed, proper reverence for sacred 
persons and traditions, and historical accuracy. Barter fulfills these 
requirements admirably, and at the same time is unmarred by any 
unbecoming effusions of emotionalism. 

The technical construction and execution of the plot is logical and 
strong. The only exception we might make to this statement is the 
death of Miriam which, while dramatically necessary, does not seem 
to have a physically sufficient cause. The incident in which the mortal 
injury may have been inflicted is not brought out clearly, and occurred 
hours before the death. In production this lapse might easily be rec- 
tified. In no other case is probability even slightly offended. 
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There is no show of sentimentality; no obvious moralizing. The 
several moral lessons taught may be deduced by each person for him- 
self. The characters are strong and convincing ; each is emphatically 
an individual symbolic of a type. We have met each one somewhere 
before; Miriam the maiden devoted to Christ; Varrus the noble 
Roman officer who might well be the traditional centurion of the 
Crucifixion; Rhea, another Herodias; Phanuel, a Zealot of the De- 
struction; Jobal, the typical Pharisee of the Sanhedrin; all drawn 
true to type. A vast amount of research among exegetes, historians, 
and mystics is apparent in the easy handling of Jewish customs and 
Roman law. A hard, intense prose, cast in Biblical archaisms, gives 
it the proper tone. 

The action is centered around the betrayal and Passion of Christ, 
though our Blessed Lord does not appear on the scene. The time is the 
twenty-four hours immediately preceding the Crucifixion. The theme 
is the mutual love of Miriam and Varrus for each other and for the 
Saviour, which the plotters use against its own objects in a series of 
betrayals. The tragic triumph of this great love, sanctified and super- 
naturalized, furnishes a tender, dignified, and noble solution of one 
of the finest religious dramas conceived in many a day. fT, R, S. 





The Psalms Explained (for Priests and Students). By the Rev. Charles J. 
Callan, O.P., and the Rev. John A. McHugh, O.P. Pp. 524. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner. $4.50. 


It can be said that the Psalms are the daily spiritual bread of the 
priest because they form the principal part of the Divine Office. Yet 
how many who say the breviary daily have a really deep penetration 
of the meaning of the Psalms? A knowledge of ecclesiastical or even 
classical Latin is not sufficient even to make a satisfactory translation 
of these inspired poems. One cause of the difficulty is that the Vul- 
gate text is a translation of the Greek, which is a translation of the 
Hebrew, and it is well known that the men who translated the Hebrew 
were “masters neither of Greek nor of Hebrew. . . . They aimed 
at a fidelity and slavish accuracy which, while often doing violence to 
the genius of both Greek and Hebrew, has the advantage of enabling 
scholars now to see through their work the Hebrew text which they 
used. In purely historical and prosaic parts they did well, but when 
dealing with highly poetical books like the Psalter they were not in- 
frequently seriously at fault” (p. 13). Hence the need of a transla- 
tion and commentary which will enable those who recite the Divine 
Office to understand what they are reading. While the obligation may 
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be fulfilled without understanding the text, one who recites the Office 
in such a way will be depriving himself of many spiritual aids to his 
daily life. 

There have been many translations and explanations of the 
Psalms, but the one best suited to aid the busy priest or seminarian is 
the work just issued by Fathers Callan and McHugh. This most help- 
ful book includes a general introduction on the Psalter as a whole, 
and then each Psalm is considered separately, with the Vulgate text 
in one column, a translation or ‘paraphrase’ in the next, and a suffi- 
cient number of notes to explain the more difficult passages, as well 
as an introduction at the beginning of each Psalm. One illustration 
of the difficulties of the Vulgate may be given from Psalm 67. The 
Douay Version literally translates the Latin of verse 16 as follows: 
“The mountain of God is a fat mountain. A curdled mountain, a fat 
mountain. Why suspect, ye curdled mountains?” It would require 
a special revelation to make anything out of this. The paraphrase of 
Fathers Callan and McHugh is as follows: “A mountain of God, a 
high mountain, is the range of Bashan; Bashan is a range of lofty 
peaks. Why look you askance, you high-peaked mountains, at the fer- 
tile hills of Sion?” The Authors call their translation a ‘paraphrase’ 
because in difficult passages they have freely used the Hebrew text. 
It would be hard to imagine a work better adapted to the needs of 
busy priests and students. From this point of view it is certainly the 
best that has so far appeared, and as such should be in the library of 
every one whose privilege it is to recite the Divine Office daily. 

S. B.C. 


Science and the Unseen World. By Arthur Stanley Eddington, F.R.S. Pp. 
91. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


“Scientific opinion regarding any particular point is apt to waver 
from view to view as new facts swim into one’s ken; it swings from 
one side to another like a pendulum and is sometimes found, after a 
long interval of time, to have returned to a position which it might 
have been supposed to have abandoned forever.” Such is the constant 
flux of the experimental sciences as described by the late Sir Bertrand 
Windle in Vitalism and Scholasticism. 

For years we have heard much about a supposed conflict between 
science and religion because the lyricists of science have attempted to 
base religion on one scientific discovery after another. Outstanding 
scientists of more recent years have repeatedly protested against this 
want of logic. They have seen that because a theory or principle is 
apparently true in physics is no reason for making it the basis for a 
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new religion. Religion and philosophy both fall outside the domain 
of the experimental sciences. And because such is the case, Professor 
Eddington is wholly opposed to any attempt to base religion on scien- 
tific discoveries. In other words, Professor Eddington is one among 
many outstanding scientists, men who are eminent authorities in their 
respective fields, who fully realize the limitations of the conclusions 
of the physical sciences. This was clearly brought out in Professor 
Eddington’s previous work, The Nature of the Physical World. A 
further development of this position is brought out in Science and the 
Unseen World, which comprises his Swarthmore Lecture of 1929. 
Here he rightly observes that the methods employed by the physical 
sciences can lead only to formulae and a “world of symbols,” beneath 
which the physical sciences cannot know reality. It is here that phi- 
losophy must step in and synthesize the findings of the various 
sciences. 

Professor Eddington’s treatment of religion, leads him into a 
field, which he admittedly professes is beyond his ken. Hence, it is 
not surprising that when he ventures his opinion here, it lacks 
that clear-cut precision which characterized his previous work, and is 
somewhat vague and indefinite. He grounds religion on what in last 
analysis in akin to religious experience, a kind of instinctive knowl- 
edge. If we interpret him correctly, his faith would be a natural in- 
stinct that leads us on to God. For him, “Rejection of creed is not 
inconsistent with being possessed by a living belief,” because religion 
has for its matrix “the measure of light that comes into our experi- 
ence showing us a way through the unseen world.” This may be, 
and undoubtedly is, a candid profession of his concept of religion; 
however, it certainly confirms the common sense view, that because a 
man is a competent astronomer or physicist, this does not qualify him 
to speak with authority on religion. M. M. S. 





A Preface To Morals. By Walter Lippmann. Pp. 348. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Mr. Lippmann is a keen critic of his day and age, and in his 
latest work gives us an exceptional picture of our present chaos in 
religion and morals. It is a comparison of this age with the past, and 
a statement of the position of men of today who have no fixed be- 
liefs. “In every civilized age there have been educated men who 
could not accept literally and simply the tradition of the ancient 
fathers.” The Thirteenth Century, the age of Dante and St. Thomas, 
is regarded as a unique and wonderful period in the history of the 
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world, because it is so unusual to find an age of active minded men 
in which the most highly educated are genuinely orthodox in the 
popular sense. But this is the first age in the history of mankind 
when the circumstances of life have conspired with the intellectual 
habits of the time to render any fixed and authoritative belief incred- 
ible to large masses of men. 

The Bible, writes Mr. Lippman, has become no more than a re- 
vered collection of hypotheses which each man may reject or accept 
in the light of his own knowledge. Men are rejecting the teachings 
of moralists because they have rejected any authority to teach. Many 
churchmen find Christianity still tenable only by reverting to Origen’s 
conception of God, i. e., not the King and Father of creation, but the 
sum of all ideal values. This is modernism. “God” is made another 
name for evolutionary process, for the sum total on the laws of na- 
ture, or for a compendium of all noble things. Fundamentalism, 
continues Mr. Lippmann, is a protest against such definitions, “the 
weasel method of sucking the meaning out of the words, and then 
presenting the empty shells in an attempt to palm them off as giving 
the Christian faith a new and another interpretation.” The position 
of Fundamentalism in a sceptical age is, however, a weak one: 
“There are many ways of reading the Bible, and therefore, the Prot- 
estant who demands the right of private judgment can never know 
with absolute certainty that his reading is the correct one.”’ 

To the widespread disbelief in religious authority Mr. Lippmann 
adds the intellectual authority of scientists as responsible for the 
chaotic condition in religion and morals. Mysteries and wonders have 
always held the mind in fascination, and scientists are ever so much 
superior to churchmen at this kind of demonstration. Men of science 
have acquired much of the intellectual authority which churchmen 
used to exercise, and the modern temperament of men is prone to 
accept the teachings of scientists, even in religious matters, rather 
than that of churchmen. As for a reconciliation of religion and 
science Mr. Lippmann writes: “In any division of authority there 
must be some ultimate authority to settle questions of jurisdiction. 
Shall scientists determine what belongs to science, or shall church- 
men? The question is insoluble as long as both claim that they have 
the right to expound the nature of existence.” 

Mr. Lippmann rejects any supernatural sanction. He professes 
the humanistic view, that popular religion must rest on human psy- 
chology and an interpretation of human experience. Humanism as 
belief in the ‘natural goodness of man,’ has no appeal for Mr. Lipp- 
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mann, for “there is always a catch in any doctrine of the natural 
goodness of man. For mere passive obedience to impulse as it comes 
and goes, without effort to check it or direct it, ends in something 
else.” His position, as well as his criticism, is one of doubt and un- 
certainity. Recognizing the need for an authoritative moral code he 
admits no revelation or teaching body that could give it authority. 

R. S. McG. 


Process and Reality. By Alfred North Whitehead, F.R.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Pp. xii-547. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.50. 


No reader approaches a new philosophical work with an entirely 
unprejudiced mind. He may while he reads lock up his own ideas in 
the chambers of scientific doubt; but if sensible criticism is to be 
made, certain evident and fundamental principles, the common inher- 
itance of all thinkers, must seep through the most careful and well- 
intended restraint. What philosopher, for instance, dares openly to 
assert that a being can give to itself or to another that which it itself 
does not possess? Yet Professor Whitehead, not openly, but in a 
logical consequence of his system, makes that assertion. 

Though we must disagree with the Professor time and time 
again, we must admit that he is a thinker, a great thinker. He is orig- 
inal in many respects. In attempting an entirely new philosophic sys- 
tem he concocts new categories; he sketches a priori, he says, yet 
derived from years of meditation (p. 10), metaphysical principles 
which will in his opinion satisfy the “stubborn facts of daily life.” 
He proceeds then to apply these principles to cosmology, to process 
and reality. 

God has a twofold nature: the primordial nature which is con- 
ceptual, the exemplification of all things which are to become; and 
secondly, the consequent nature which is the reaction of the world on 
God, is consequent upon the creative advance of the world, is an op- 
erative growth on God’s nature derived from the temporal world. 
Everything enters into the constitution of everything else. God, does 
not create the world. Everything is change, is flux; and God who 
gave the initial aim (p. 374), patiently awaits the self-creation of new 
things in the world’s evolution in which each new thing, as the “au- 
tonomous master of its own concrescence,” gradually perfects God’s 
consequent nature. 

And then the reader wonders. If the consequent nature of God 
is changing, He is acquiring perfections which He did not previously 
possess. Either, then He is receiving them from a being outside 
Himself, He is not the first principle of all things, and we must look 
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for a new God; or He is receiving them from Himself, He is giving 
Himself perfections which He does not possess, He is giving what 
He has not. Here in the very fundamental doctrine of his whole 
system this eminent thinker has denied a “stubborn fact of daily life.” 

However, any philosopher worthy of the name will, after he has 
broken through Professor Whitehead’s new and confusing termi- 
nology, be thrilled intellectually by resolving his puzzling entangle- 
ments, fascinated by his novelty and boldness. His book is worthy 
of study. The Scholastic will find in it, at least, old objections newly 
put. Though the popularity of Professor Whitehead’s work is not 
necessarily an index to the popularity of his philosophic system, still 
it is a just tribute to an enthusiastic philosopher. D. M. v. R. 





DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY: As Man to Man, The Ad- 
ventures of a Commuter, by the late Condé B. Pallen, is a precious little 
book. The author presents in a novel, interesting manner many important 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. Non-Catholics will certainly find in this 
work a clear, brief, and substantial explanation of some of the teachings of 
the Catholic Church which may have proved a bug-bear to them. Catholics 
who read this book will become more acquainted with what they believe, 
as well as with the view of those who object to our doctrines on such sub- 
jects as divorce, salvation, Catholic schools, and many other points which 
are a stumbling block to those outside the Church. Thus it will in no small 
degree remove much prejudice and misunderstanding. (Macmillan, $1.50). 

Catholic people in general, but more especially those who are attend- 
ing our institutions of higher learning, will be delighted to learn that the 
Rev. Charles Herzog, S.J., has completed the companion volume to the 
Defense of the Catholic Church, and God and Creation, a series of religious 
text-books published under the general title The Truth of Christianity Series. 
The present work, entitled God the Redeemer, treats not only of the In- 
carnation, the Redemption, and the worship due to Christ, but has in ad- 
dition, several chapters on the nature and necessity of grace, the venera- 
tion due to the Blessed Virgin, to the saints, and to images. In following 
the method used in the manuals of theology, and at the same time eliminat- 
ing the scholastic terminology which might confuse the average layman, 
Father Herzog has given us a work which shows deep insight in the 
needs of present-day man and which will make all appreciate the sublimity 
of the great truths of our salvation. (Benziger, $3.00). 

In Part V of his Course in Religion, Father Laux considers the history 
of the Church from its foundation up to the sixth century. The book is 
composed of brief chapters, each supplemented with questions apt to incite 
the reader to further study. The manner of presentation is so pleasing 
that the work can fittingly be called a story of the Church. While written 
especially for secondary school students, it should prove of interest to all 
Catholics. (Benziger, $0.96). 

Our Birthright, by Mary Eaton, is a well arranged book with the 
avowed object of making children realize that religion is something really 
to be lived. It is replete with references, fine examples, and Scripture 
texts. Such a work is bound to produce excellent results, and should be 
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the means of bringing many to a deeper knowledge, and hence, a greater 
appreciation of the Catholic religion. (Longmans, $1.00). 

Dom Meunier, chaplain of Mt. Saint-Michel, has written a delightful 
little work entitled Sous la Garde des Anges, dedicated as a token of 
gratitude to the Archangels Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, and to all the 
Angels. With a remarkable lucidity that we cannot help but praise, he 
describes for us how these “guides, friends and brothers” of ours entered 
intimately into the lives and activities of the saints of God. His book is 
packed with interesting facts and charming stories culled from the lives of 
the saints. Inspiring hymns and prayers in honor of the three Archangels 
and the Guardian Angels are presented at the end of the book. (Téqui, 
Paris). 

Canon Millot, vicar-general of Versailles, the noted author of many 
retreat books and of many practical brochures on marriage, the religious 
life, the priesthood, our Blessed Mother, and other important subjects, has 
gathered together twenty-eight delightful and very entertaining discourses 
of the French hierarchy and clergy and has published them under the 
title Ce que c’est qu’une Eglise. These discourses tell us what the Church 
is and what she does for us and contains many instructive and interesting 
lessons on the Church’s liturgy. (Téqui, Paris). 

Due to biological determinism on the one hand and environmental 
determinism on the other, theories of instinct and intelligence are receiv- 
ing considerable attention. E. C. Wilm in The Theories of Instinct traces 
historically the principal theories of instinct from the Pre-Socratic period 
down to Darwin. The theme is well chosen, for, as the author states, it 
stands in relation to the general question whether nature as a whole is 
capable of a mechanistic interpretation. In the study of any problem it is 
well to know the genesis and growth of the concepts involved as well as 
the current explanations given them. Mr. Wilm in the present volume 
gives us an epitomized survey of the treatment of the problem by preced- 
ing schools. The development since Darwin’s time is promised considera- 
tion in a future volume. (Yale University Press, $2.50) 

In Dialectics, a class manual in formal logic, Rev. Paul Glenn, Ph.D., 
S.T.D., has admirably accomplished that which he intended, namely, to 
give to the college student and professor, a “useable” text-book. Without 
sacrificing any of the essentials he has combined brevity with clarity of 
expression, which will find favor with the teacher. Summaries of each 
article will prove very helpful to the young logician. Boldfaced type might 
— been used to great advantage in the divisions of the articles. (Herder, 


In The Theology of Christ the King, Father A. D. Frenay, O.P., Ph.D., 
presents an exposition of the organic connection between the parish priest, 
the Church, and the kingdom of Christ. He correlates these three ideas 
in a clear, logical, and convincing manner with the aid of Holy Scripture, 
the Fathers of the Church, canon law, and philosophy. Such a timely 
brochure should find its place in every priest’s pamphlet library. (Catholic 
Central Verein of America, St. Louis). 

What system or type of philosophy gives a complete, satisfactory ex- 
planation of the “first principles of. reality and the art of living,” or of 
the how, why, and where of life, is the question of Types of Philosophy, 
by William Ernest Hocking; in a word, where is a sound, logical meta- 
physics and a consequent system of morality. Human reason, alone and 
absolute, is the author’s norm of judgment. Naturalism, Scepticism, Prag- 
matism, Intuitionism, absolute Idealism, absolute Realism and Mysticism, 
are considered individually and found wanting. Catholic philosophy, as a 
complete individual system, does not receive consideration; wherever 
even mentioned it is misconceived, falsely interpreted, and found wanting. 
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True Catholic Mysticism is confused with false mysticism and rejected. 
The relation of faith and reason are misconstrued, due, most probably, to 
the manifest error of assuming that Warfare of Science and Theology, by 
Andrew D. White, is the “standard history” of the relations of science 
religion. This book will provide an understanding of the misunderstanding, 
views, and difficulties some modern philosophers experience regarding the 
Catholic system of philosophy and religion. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00). 


HISTORICAL: In the Background of the Russian Revolution, by the 
Baron Alexander Meyendorff, former vice-president of the Duma, we have 
an ably supported, and excellently documented apology for the Czarist 
régime, and a powerful, though unimpassioned attack on the generally 
accepted theory of imperial criminality and imbecility. It cannot be denied 
that the Baron has a case. The inclination to rant and sneer at kings as 
tyrannical fools, and to blame them for the bloody excesses of those who 
overthrow them is all too general—and too simple. With a scholar’s pre- 
cision the Baron, in this series of Colver Lectures, gives a strong argu- 
ment for revision of opinion in regard to old Russia, as well as to that 
which supplanted it. He speaks with authority and conviction. (Henry 
Holt, $2.50). 

Alas Queen Anne, by Beatrice Curtis Brown, is an attempt, and an 
altogether successful attempt to paint a living, understanding portrait of 
this last Stuart to reign in England. The author has attempted to bring 
the rather muddle-headed usurper back to life, and, in succeeding, has 
shown conclusively why “Queen Anne is dead”; and indeed why she 
should be dead. The book is not a history of the times; the stirring events 
of that glamorous but inglorious period of English history are touched 
only in so far as they had influence on Anne. The array of figures, some 
famous and some infamous, pass as in a pageant but always subordinated 
to the figure of this woman, half royal and half bourgeois, who in life 
could dominate no one. Historical gaps especially in the early period of 
her life are supplied by recourse to “historical imagination” so the book 
is interesting, entertaining, and, on the whole, very well worth reading. 
Not much effort is made to show that the extreme hostility of Anne to- 
ward the Church was not justified, though the author cannot justly be 
charged with seeming to share the Queen’s bigotry. When one finishes 
this tale of the dull, rather stupid Princess, who, in spite of her aim to be 
a conventional “good woman” and “Good Queen Anne,” blundered blindly 
from one intrigue to another, one is puzzled as to whether scornful pity 
or pitiful contempt is the proper attitude—and heartily sighs with the 
author “Alas Queen Anne.” (Bobbs Merrill, $4.00). 

BIOGRAPHICAL: The second volume of the Life of St. Francis de 
Sales, adapted from Abbé Hamon’s Vie de S. Francois de Sales by Rev. 
Harold Burton, covers the period of the Saint’s life from the origin of the 
Visitation Order to his death. Father Burton offers a work that is a real 
study of the Saint, of his activities, and of some of those with whom he 
came in contact. Numerous quotations from other authoritative biogra- 
phers and from the letters of the Saint himself are interspersed throughout. 
A detailed map enables one to follow the “gentleman Saint” in his many 
travels. The author promises a third volume which will comprise a study 
of St. Francis’ most notable characteristics and other matters of interest. 
(Kenedy, $3.25). 

Marie Clotilde de Savoie (Princess Jerome Napoléon), a French trans- 
lation by Marie Thérése Porte, of the work of Very Rev. P. Fanfani, O.P., 
offers to French readers the biography of a holy Dominican Tertiary, who, 
though an Italian by birth (she was the daughter of Victor Emmanuel Il), 
had no small influence among the French. It was her marriage to Jerome 
Napoléon, which sealed the Franco-Piedmont treaty of 1859, although the 
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alliance was far from being a happy one. The simple life of prayer of this 
daughter of the same house of Savoy, which has given the Dominican 
family so many examples of sanctity, is brought out without affectation in 
her letters to her spiritual father, Father Cormier. The book is iow 
by the new Master General of the Dominicans, the Most Reverend M. 
Gillet, O.P. (Téqui, 18 fr.). 

LITURGICAL: Catholic liturgists are working hard to keep pace with 
the growing and salutary liturgical movement among Catholic lay-folk. 
The most recent commentary on the texts of the Mass is The Mind of the 
Missal, by Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. Its aim is to interpret the Missal 
and to show the utility and practical value of those parts that are often 
considered as symbolical and mystical. The book is divided into two sec- 
tions, the first dealing with the liturgical structure of the Mass, while the 
second treats of the textual structure according to the various cycles of 
the ecclesiastical year. Different titles for these two sections would have 
been better. Some points of the liturgy could have received more atten- 
tion. We are grateful to Father Martindale for his efforts to share his 
deep knowledge of Catholic doctrine with others. (Macmillan, $2.50). 

The layman will find The Small Missal a very useful book. It contains 
in abbreviated form the prayers of the Holy Sacrifice, together with the 
Proper Masses for all Sundays and principal feasts of the year, and the 
Common Masses of the Saints. It is a well bound, pocket-size edition of 
the Roman Missal. Besides the prayers of the Mass, it also contains many 
other prayers, devotions and instructions for the Catholic layman. How- 
ever, we would suggest that the compiler, in subsequent editions, render 
the words of the Consecration in the Canon of the Mass, in heavy type. 
Also, on page 68, the rubric for the repetition of the Introit, after the 
“Glory be to the Father,” is not sufficiently clear. Aside from these few 
oversights, the work is well done and should find its way into the hands 
of the faithful who are unable to follow the more complicated full editions 
of the Missal. (Macmillan, $0.80). 

The Rev. Paul Bussard of the Cathedral of St. Paul has published an 
English translation of the 1930 Ordo which he entitles a Guide for the 
Roman Missal. Laymen who use the Roman Missal will find this booklet 
very useful in finding the proper Mass, commemorations, etc., for every 
day of the coming year. (Lohmann, $0.15). 

The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., has published for children in 
the grades and for high school students a set of manuals entitled With 
Mother Church. They are something new in religious instruction and are 
intended to supplement the catechism. They connect the spiritual life of 
the pupil with the liturgical feasts, and require active thought and response 
on the part of the student. Two of the books, arranged for the lower 
grades, contain numerous pictures illustrating some important lesson or 
doctrine of the feast celebrated. The three remaining books consist of 
studies on every Sunday of the year, and many principal feasts from Sep- 
tember to July. These manuals could be introduced into the class work 
after the mid-year examinations, and could be used privately at any time 
with great profit. The work was prepared by Sisters of St. Dominic from 
Marywood, Grand Rapids, Michigan, while attending the Liturgical Sum- 
mer School where they collaborated with the faculty. They are to be con- 
gratulated on this noteworthy addition to the literature on liturgical in- 
struction. (The Liturgical Press, Minn., Books I and II, $0.25 each; Book 
III, $0.40; Books IV and V, $0.50 each). 

The revised and enlarged edition of the Dominican Sisters’ Hymnal and 
Rubric Book, prepared, arranged, and edited by Rev. John McHugh, O.P., 
and Rev. Charles Callan, O.P., will be welcomed by every Dominican Sis- 
ter in the country. It contains the rubrics and chant in use in Dominican 
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convents and will lend invaluable help in the instructions of novices and 
postulants in the grandeur of the Dominican liturgy. It also contains the 
rubrics and text of the Sisters’ Office of the Blessed Virgin and many 
hymns, devotions, and processions with their accompanying rubrics and 
chant. In a word it aims to produce that uniformity of observance 
which is ordered in the prologue of the Dominican Constitutions, “It is 
meet that we who live under one Rule and the same vow by the same 
profession, should be found uniform in the observances of the canonical 
religion.” (Wagner, $2.00). 

DEVOTIONAL: The Month of the Holy Souls, by Sister M. Em- 
manuel, O.S.B., is a book of_pious reflections on Purgatory for every day 
in November, wherein the Church’s doctrine on Purgatory is clearly and 
briefly explained, and the nature of the sufferings endured there, are well 
described, in so far as they are known by private revelation. At the end 
of each reflection is related an incident from the life of some saint, or 
holy person, which will be found suitable for spiritual reading. It is a 
book well worth reading, and will tend to foster greater devotion to the 
Poor Souls in Purgatory. (Herder, $1.75). 

Relatively few people, even those who have acquired the meditative habit, 
can get along without the aid of a book. Vigil, by a Sister of Notre Dame 
de Namur, written chiefly for those who have consecrated themselves to 
a life-long vigil in the cloister, will be found a most valuable help. The 
secret of converting the trials and sacrifices of the religious life into acts 
of reparation and love, is admirably exposed in these pages. It is inter- 
esting, and furnishes efficacious material for meditation. (Kenedy, $2.00). 

The Saviour as St. Matthew Saw Him, is a series of meditations by the 
Rev. Francis Haggeney, S.J., written especially for the use of priests and 
religious. The work shows a careful and deep study of the first Gospel. 
The author takes every caution not to make the meditation too long or 
burdensome. The beauty and simplicity of the teaching of Jesus Christ 
is exhibited throughout. (Herder, $2.50) 

In a little volume of two hundred pages, the Rev. Mother Agnes of 
Jesus (“Pauline”) has collected the Little Flower’s last conversations with 
her three sisters, Novissima Verba. Many of the conversations have 
appeared in various editions of the Autobiography but lovers of the little 
Si35) of Lisieux will be grateful for this complete collection. (Kenedy, 

Preachers will find Outline Sermons on the Holy Eucharist and the 
Blessed Virgin, by the Rev. Peter Geiermann, C.SS.R., a handy and 
valuable book to have at their elbows. Part I contains seven series of 
outlines for sermons on the Holy Eucharist; Part II treats of the Blessed 
Virgin under nineteen aspects, each of which is subdivided into several 
outlines; Part III is devoted to nine novenas in honor of Mary. The 
practical use of these outlines should encourage more priests to preach 
more frequently on these two great Catholic devotions and thus stimulate 
the piety of the faithful. For ready reference, the table of contents 
should have been more complete, giving the proper title of each outline. 
(Herder, $2.25). 

Sermon Thoughts by Rev. William Dederichs, and adapted from the 
German by the Rev. Charles Cannon, O.S.B., is a book of sermon outlines 
for Sundays and holy days. It very often happens that the gospel of the 
Sunday or holy day contains so many thoughts that the preacher is at a 
loss to select a timely theme. This work is so adapted that it will serve 
as a guide in the selection of just such thoughts as are practical and at 
the same time able to arouse the emotions of the listener. (Herder, $1 25). 

Les Novices de Notre Seigneur presents us with a treatise on reli- 
gious perfection as outlined in the first school of perfection, the Aposto- 
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late of the Twelve, under the divine Master of Novices, our Blessed Lord. 
The study comprises a treatise on the religious life in general, followed 
by study of the characters of the Twelve Apostles in their response to 
the divine call to perfection. There is great spiritual profit to be gained 
by the study of this book. (Téque, 12 fr.). 

In Particular Examen, Rev. J. F. McElhone has given as a practical 
analysis of his subject, as well as many helpful suggestions for perform- 
ing this all-important exercise in a practical and truly spiritual manner. 
The author believes that the examen should center about and radiate 
from meditation upon the five wounds of our Crucified Saviour. Accord- 
ingly from these wounds he draws the acts of thanksgiving and petition. 
This latter is based upon the triple necessity which man has of knowing, 
detesting, and correcting his faults. The third act is an examination of 
conscience. Then follows a consideration of all possible predominant faults, 
by means of a detailed examination in successive chapters of the faults 
allied to the seven capital sins. The fourth and fifth acts, namely, of 
atonement and resolution, are very logically made to follow the considera- 
tion of the predominant fault. The chapter on resolution is followed by a 
consideration of the theological and moral virtues, each of which is treated 
separately. This work is interesting and practical and merits the careful 
attention of clerics and religious. (Herder, $1.75). 

Thus Shall You Pray, Pious Reflections on the “Our Father,’ by Rev. 
Elred Laur, O.Cist., is a very fine treatise on prayer in general and on 
that most sublime of all prayers, the “Our Father,” in particular. Although 
given in the form of meditations, nevertheless, it can be well adapted for 
sermon use. The introduction is a study on the meaning of prayer. In 
the first part of the book Christ’s teaching on prayer and the petition of 
the Apostles, “Lord teach us to pray,” are developed. The second part 
deals with the seven petitions of the Lord’s prayer in a scholarly and de- 
vout manner. (Herder, $2.00). 

SCRIPTURE: It is no easy matter, amid the apparent contradictions 
and confusion of the Old Testament, to discover and arrange a history of 
the Jewish people, and even when this is done, it is still more difficult 
adequately to evaluate it. In A Short History of the Jews Down to the 
Roman Period, E. E. Kellett has produced a delightfully written book 
which is, unfortunately, vitiated by a wholehearted acceptance of advanced 
“liberal” views on the authenticity, integrity, and historical value of the 
Old Testament. His attitude can be deduced from his description of the 
primitive Yahweh as “a tribal deity, not much more respectable that the 
tribal god of some Kaffir nation (p. 27). Of the early biblical accounts of 
God’s dealings with the Jews he says: “These tales have vast interest to 
the student of barbarous superstitions; but they have no more religious 
or moral value” than certain unpleasant Greek legends (p. 36). The 
author denounces “tendency-writing” in historians but seems to have fallen 
a victim to it on the part of exegetes. It is noteworthy that his list of 
selected books of reference contains not a single Catholic author and hardly 
any orthodox Protestant ones. (Lincoln MacVeagh: Dial Press, $3.50). 

LITERATURE, POETRY, FICTION: Introductory Studies in New- 
man, edited by Sr. Mary Antonia, B.V.M., Ph.D., comprises selections from 
Newman’s writings with supplementary questions terminating each chapter. 
It may be used admirably as a text-book, and will serve also as good read- 
ing. The characteristics and literary traits of the Cardinal are portrayed 
throughout its pages. The book enkindles a deep respect for the great 
writer, scholar, and gentleman, and gives us a clearer understanding of 
his works. (Benziger, $1.56; for schools, $1.17) 

The Golden Asse, a book of essays by Mary Ellen Chase, has been 
well arranged and the essays themselves are well worth reading, espe- 
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cially “A Tribute” and “On Kitchens and Cloisters.” Both of these essays 
are entertaining and will furnish food for reminiscences. (Henry Holt, 

Little Mothers is the title of the collected poems of Sister Mary Ray- 
mond, O.S.D. They have appeared at different times in various periodicals 
and magazines. Although some of them are a little strained the reader 
will discover in most of them precious gems. (Sisters of St. Dominic, 
Caldwell, N. J.). 

Rodney Newton, by Alan Drady, is a real boy’s book and one which 
every red-blooded American boy will relish. It is the tale of a student at 
a Military Academy. The narrative of his temper and other difficulties 
and of his prowess on the football field make up a well balanced story. 
(Kenedy, $1.50). 

The Sword in the Soul, by Roger Chauvire, is a tale of Ireland. The 
author, though a Frenchman, gives a very fine insight into the Ireland of 
the present day. He has caught the sparkle of her wit and joy, and the 
pathos of her sufferings. In the bared soul of Sir Francis Hackville, 
around whom the story is built, we glimpse Ireland struggling for her 
freedom. (Longmans, $2.50). 

The Golden Heritage, by Rev. Leo Murphy, is a description of old 
Arcadian towns, into which has been interwoven a story, commonplace 
enough as love stories go, but with a simple and easy style that absorbs 
the interest of the reader. However there would be no loss of interest in 
the story had the prayers been omitted. (Kenedy, $2.15). 

Paula of the Drift, by Mary Mabel Wirries, is the story of an orphan 
gir who lives with her grandfather on a lake shore resort. She makes 
many friends among the summer visitors, among whom she finds some 
relatives who solve the mystery of her parentage. It is a brisk, happy 
story and thoroughly Catholic in theme. (Benziger, $1.00) 

The Masterful Monk, by Owen Francis Dudley, is a romantic novel 
with a brief, yet comprehensive summary of the teaching of the Church on 
moral law. Its exposition is concise and its arguments compelling. It 
does not intrude upon, but rather weaves itself into an intensely human 
and very interesting story of a young English couple. It is the third of a 
series, in which the author considers various perplexing problems in the 
quest of human happiness. (Longmans, $2.00). 

Those who have long admired Fr. Martin J. Scott, S.J., for his inter- 
esting and practical explanation of Christian truths will no doubt be 
surprised to find that their favorite author has produced a novel, Upstream, 
which shows that the author is a poet as well as a logician. His is the 
story of one of the most enduring things in life, the love of mother and son. 
It is a picture of things as they should be, and as such will be the source 
of much admiration. (Kenedy, $2.00). 

SOCIOLOGY, EDUCATION, SCIENCE: The Catholic Church and 
the Destitute, by John O'Grady, is a recent addition to the well known 
Calvert Series. It is a treatise which undertakes to expose the modern 
need for practical charity. Moreover it gives a very fine account and an 
enlightened historical survey of the works of Catholic Charity Associa- 
tions in this age and in the past. (Macmillan, $1.00). 

In the field of commercial education, A Sclentibe ‘Study i in Curriculum 
Making for Junior Courses in Business Education, by W. L. Connor and 
L. L. Jones, will be of interest to educators who wish to enrich the con- 
tent of their business courses, and make them better adapted to com- 
munity conditions. The product of a comprehensive analysis, this report 
offers a compilation of the specific duties of a general clerical type, and 
contains recommendations of what might or should be included in the 
course. (Gregg, $1.00). 
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The Technique of Teaching Typewriting, by Jane E. Clem, is com- 
plete in every sense of the word. The book is not only helpful to teachers 
of typewriting, but the principles embodied in the work, viewed from a 
pedagogical standpoint are applicable in any field in which the teacher 
may be engaged. Here we are dealing with the mastery of an instru- 
ment, which implies the adoption and use of a method, which this volume 
aims to give. With a definite goal to reach—perfection—a definite pro- 
gram and procedure are outlined. In her references and bibliography, 
there is evidence that the author has made a deep study of the entire 
field and packed into one volume the fruits of much judicious reading and 
experience. (Gregg, $2.60). 

With the appearance of the anniversary edition of Gregg Shorthand, 
known as the Manual, this system of Light-line phonography, as it was 
once called, takes another step forward. Although no change of prin- 
ciples has taken place, many new features characterize the new edition. 
Gregg Speed Studies, and Gregg Shorthand Progressive Exercises, being 
companion volumes, share in the revision of the Manual, and bear witness 
to the marked improvement and high standards already effected and main- 
tained through the industry and ingenuity of John Robert Gregg and his 
associates. (Gregg). 

The Universe Around Us, by Sir James Jeans, is a description of the 
orderliness of the universe, the supreme discovery of science. The ma- 
jestic succession of the celestial phenomena makes a great appeal to poet, 
layman, scientist, and philosopher. The author draws from his profound 
scientific knowledge and relates to us, in a stimulating manner, the ad- 
vance and achievements of astronomy. In a non-technical manner, Sir 
James Jeans causes to pass before us the vast extent of space with which 
astronomy deals, the number and great masses of stars, their age and 
distance from earth, the long periods of astronomical time, the age of the 
earth, the origin of the solar systems, and all the mysteries of physics and 
astronomy. The vastness of our galaxy, of the galaxies beyond, of the 
hundreds of millions of suns, traveling about in various directions at high 
velocities, and the prevailing order among them, is the picture that the 
author portrays for us. (Macmillan, $4.50). 

Backgrounds of Biology, by John Giesen, Sc.D., and Thomas L. 
Malumphy, A. B., is compiled from a series of lectures delivered to students 
who could not attend the regular biology classes. It is disputed whether 
such a book or such lectures, without actual laboratory training can ac- 
complish much good. A superficial knowledge of any science may become 
dangerous. It is doubtful in the present instance, whether a student could 
grasp much that is contained in the book without a good foundation in 
biology. The aim of the authors, however, is high. There are several in- 
— in the text and one diagram on page 72 is not complete. (Bruce, 


New Views of Evolution, by George P. Conger, is perhaps one of the 
most concise treatises on the problem of evolution which has appeared. 
The author begins with the progenitors of electrons—radiations—and brings 
us up to the galaxies which make up the physical world. He next con- 
siders the realm of life; then that of mind; and finally, social groups 
under the evolution of culture and religion. In his treatment of living 
organisms, Professor Conger unfortunately terms anti-evolutionists “crea- 
tionists” in spite of his admission in the earlier parts of the book that 
evolution may be a form of creationism and is only opposed to certain 
theologies. However to the combatants as he sees them, he endeavors to 
show fair play. His treatment of religious evolution and of philosophies 
of evolution is a progressive presentation of the views to date on these 
subjects. The book is not intended to hold a brief, but to expose the 
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notions of all on the subject. It has in its favor the fact that it is orderly. 
(Macmillan, $2.50). 

BRIEF NOTICES: The Mission Almanac of the Seraphic Mass As- 
sociation is published by the Capuchin Fathers in the interest of their 
missions. It is attractively prepared and should serve well the aim of the 
editors. The double page of maps showing Capuchin Missions throughout 
the world is especially worthy of note. (Mission Almanac, 110 Shonnard, 
Yonkers, N. Y.) 

Daughters of the Manor, by Mary Dodge TenEyck, is a very spirited 
story of life at a girls boarding school. (Benziger, $1.25). 

The Atlantic Readers, Books I-V, are well adapted for use in grade 
schools from the fourth to the eighth year and in junior high school 
grades. They contain much fresh material, although the use of goblins 
and fairies to teach our young the lessons of life is over-emphasized in the 
first two books. (Little, Brown & Co.). 

The New Wide Awake Readers, the Junior, and Books I-IV, are in- 
tended the instruction of pupils in the first four grades in the art "of read- 
ing. They are well arranged and contain many colored illustrations which 
will catch the eye of the young. (Little, Brown & Co.). 

The Rosary Readers, Fourth Reader, by Sisters M. Henry and M. 
Arthur, O.S.D., and The New Corona Readers, Book V, are for use in 
Catholic schools. (Ginn, $0.84 each). 

The Alpha Individual Arithmetic, Books Two and Three, present a novel 
and effective method in teaching the principles of arithmetic. (Ginn. $0.36 
each for parts I and II of Book II; $0.40 each for parts I and II 
of Book III). 

The Little Town of Bethlehem, A Nativity Play, by Katrina Trask. A 
beautiful little play for the Christmas entertainment. (French, $1.75). 

Histoire d’un Defi, an apologetic work against the adversaries of the 
miracles worked at Lourdes, is a very able and well written book by 
Canon Duplessy. (Téqui, Paris). 

Mere Saint-Paul, Foundress of the Sister Servants of Mary, by Msgr. 
Laveille. (Téqui, Paris). 

PAMPHLETS: Come Let Us Adore, by Rev. Francis LeBuffe, S.J. 
(American, $0.10). The Word Made Flesh, by Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, 
S.J. (America Press, $0.05). 

BOOKS RECEIVED: To be reviewed in next issue. The Training of 
the Will, by Johann Lindworsky, S.J. (Bruce). Nais, by Marie Gasquet 
(Longmans, $2.00). The Twelfth, an Amethyst, by Beatrice Chase (Long- 
mans, $2.50). Veritas, La Vie Chretienne raisonnée et meditée III, by Rev. 
Regis Gerest, O.P. (Lethielleux, Paris). Curriculur Studies, by Sisters of 
St. Dominic (Macmillan, $2.75). The Sacraments and the Commandments, 
by Rev. A. 'M. Skelly, O.P. (Herder, $2.25). Truths to Live By, by Rev. 
J. Elliot Ross (Henry Holt, $2.00). Survivals and New Arrivals, by Hilaire 
Belloc (Macmillan, $2.00). A History of English Literature, by Emile 
Legouis and Louis Cazamian (Macmillan). Criticism in the Making, by 
Loui s Cazamian (Macmillan, $2.00). The Inward Vision, by R. H. J. Steuart, 

S.J. (Longmans, $2.00). The Veiled Door, by Caroline Giltinan (Macmillan, 
$1.50). The Christian Life, by Rev. Anthony Tonna-Barthet, O.S.A. (Pustet, 
$3.00). Treasury of the Faith Series: Purgatory or the Church Suffering, 
by Rev. J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B.; God and His Attributes, by Rev. Arthur 
Reys; The Sacrament of Baptism, by Rev. John P. Murphy. (Macmillan, 
$0.60 each). 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province offer heartfelt sympathies 
to the Very Rev. J. H. Healy, O.P., the Revs. E. L. and V. R. Hughes, O.P., 
the Rev. J. A. Sullivan, O.P., the Rev. B. A. McLaughlin, O.P., Bro. Albert 
McFadden, O.P., and Bro. Cyprian Sullivan, O.P., upon the deaths of their 
fathers, and to the Very Rev. Raphael Burke, O.P., upon the death of his 
mother. 




















The retreat for the Fathers at Aquinas College was preached in Sep- 
tember by the Rev. F. G. Level, O.P. The community retreat was preached 
at the Washington House of Studies by the Very Rev. E. J. O’Toole, O.P.; 
at the House of Studies at Somerset, Ohio, by the Rev. Hyacinth Chandler, 
O.P.; at the House of Studies at River Forest, Ill., by the Very Rev. W. R. 
McIntyre, O. P.; at the novitiate at Sprinfield, Ky., by the Rev. Thomas 
a’K. Reilly, O.P. 


The enrollment at the new Fenwick High School, Oak Park, IIl., for 
the present scholastic year is 270, while that of Aquinas College, Columbus, 
Ohio, is 360 and that at Providence College, Providence, R. I., is over 800. 


In August, forty-four postulants received the habit of the Order at 
St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., and twenty-four Novices made simple 
profession of vows. 


Bros. Norbert Brown, O.P., and Gabriel Roberts, O.P., lay-brothers, 
recently made solemn profession of vows at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, 
Ky., and at the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., respectively. At the 
latter place Bro. John Santoro, O.P., made his simple profession of vows 
on October 10. 


The Very Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O.P., conducted several retreats for the 
Catholic Lay Women of the diocese of Louisville, Ky., during the months 
of August and September. These retreats were held at Nazareth Academy, 
Bardstown, Ky., Saint Catherine Academy, St. Catherine, Ky., and Loretto 
Motherhouse, Loretto, Ky. 


The Very Rev. E. A. Baxter, O.P., has been re-elected prior of St. 
Mary’s Priory, New Haven, Conn. 


At the annual convention of the Holy Name Society of the Scranton 
diocese held in September the Very Rev. J. H. Healy, O.P., addressed the 
delegates on the topic of “The Lay Apostolate.” The Rev. E. L. Hughes, 
O.P., represented the Very Rev. M. J. Ripple, O.P., National Director of 
the Holy Name Society, who was absent in Rome, attending the General 
Chapter of the Dominican Order. 


On October 5, the Very Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O.P., prior of St. Rose 
Priory, Springfield, Ky., blessed two beautiful Or-bronze statues erected 
on the convent grounds. The two shrines are dedicated to Our Lady of 
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Hope and to St. Joseph. Two other shrines, forming the complete unit, 
are soon to be erected in honor of St. Dominic and St. Rose of Lima. 








At the annual convention of the Catholic Alumnae of Ohio, held at St. 
Mary of the Springs College, East Columbus, Ohio, the Rev. W. C. Meehan, 
O.P., delivered a lecture on “Catholic Literature.” Father Meehan is con- 
pes og a course in Educational Sociology at the Columbus diocesan normal 
school. 


The Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P., of the faculty of Aquinas College, delivered 
: inchare on Catholic chemists before the Knights of Columbus, at Lon- 
on, io. 


The Rev. R. S. Gillespie, O.P., has been appointed librarian of the new 
library at Aquinas College. 


On Oct. 8th, the Rev. Alphonse Ginet, O.P., chaplain at Mt. St. Mary’s 
Academy, Newburg, N. Y., celebrated the silver jubilee of his ordination 
to the Priesthood. 


A retreat was conducted over Columbus Day at the Boston Cenacle 
by the Rev. Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P., pastor of Holy Name Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Revs. Ignatius Litzinger, O.P., and Bonaventure Paulukas, O.P., 
sailed on October 5, for Europe to pursue higher studies at the Collegio 
Angelico, Rome. On the same day the Rev. Athanasius McLaughlin, O.P., 
sailed for Palestine to pursue higher biblical studies at the Dominican 
Biblical School of St. Stephen, in Jerusalem. 


The following changes have recently occurred in the province: The 
Rev. W. A. Sullivan, O.P., has been elected prior of St. Antoninus Priory, 
Newark, N. J.; the Rev. J. R. Clark, O.P., appointed pastor of St. Pius 
Church, Providence, R. I.; the Rev. L. L. Farrell, O.P., appointed pastor 
of Blessed Sacrament Church, Madison, Wis., with the Rev. J. R. Dewd- 
ney, O.P., as assistant. The Rev. Gabriel Moore, O. P., has been assigned 
to St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C., to replace the Rev. F. D. New- 
man, O.P., assigned to St. Pius Church, Providence, R. I.; the Rev. E. V. 
Lanctot, O.P., to St. Mary’s Church, Johnson City, Tenn.; the Rev. A. M. 
Brady, O.P., to Holy Name Church, Kansas City, Mo.; the Rev. G. B. 
Hasenfuss, O.P., and the Rev. J. H. Hartnett, O.P., to St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
Priory, New York City; the Rev. W. G. Cummins, O.P., to St. Thomas 
Church, Zanesville, Ohio, the Rev. A. A. Sibila, O.P., to St. Catherine’s 
Priory, New York City; the Rev. C. M. Delevigne, O.P., to St. Mary’s 
Priory, New Haven, Conn.; and the Rev. I. M. Roberts, O.P., to St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Revs. C. J. Callan, O.P., and J. A. McHugh, O.P., have been 
chosen by the Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kelly, D.D., of Oklahoma, to assist in 
the editing of an Encyclopedia on Preaching. The work is to begin im- 
mediately and will contain in many large volumes sermons and sermon 
matter from the Fathers, Sacred Scripture and modern preachers. 


On October 16, the Rt. Rev. J. J. Hartley, D.D., Bishop of Columbus, 
consecrated the new altar in St. Thomas Church, Zanesville, Ohio. This 
new altar is constructed from Italian marble and perfectly harmonizes both 
in style and proportions with the fine church which was built in 1842. The 
new altar replaces in part the altar consecrated on December 14, 1851, by 
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Archbishop Purcell. The pipe organ of the church, which replaced the 
organ destroyed by the tornado of June 16, 1912, has been modernized and 
rebuilt and is now housed in two excellent tone chambers that flank the 
organ loft. In the church tower, also recently rebuilt, an automatically 
wound electric clock and a bell, 2,300 pounds in weight, the gift of Mr. 
Leo J. Luby in memory of his brother, Harry W. Luby, and his mother, 
Mrs. Bridget Luby, have been installed. These installations have all been 
made during the pastorate of the Rev. J. P. Roach, O.P., and complete 
the task that faced him in the renovating of this graceful and memorable 
Gothic church. 


On Rosary Sunday the Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O.P., preached in the 
morning, afternoon and evening in the Cathedral of the Holy Name, Chi- 
cago, Ill. On November 27, Father Kienberger was the speaker at one of 
the fortnightly meetings of the League of Catholic Women of Detroit, 
Mich. His address was, “The Liturgy of the Church and Its meaning in 
the Life of the Laity.” 


The Fathers of the Eastern Mission band opened missions in the month 
of October in the following churches: Holy Name, New York City, Fathers 
Healy, Mackin, Logan, and J. B. Walsh; Our Lady of the Assumption, New 
York City, Fathers Finnerty, and King; Our Lady of Lourdes, Queens Vil- 
lage, L.I., Fathers Brockbank and W. D. Sullivan; St. Mark’s, Sheepshead 
Bay, L.I., Fathers McCarthy, A. M. McDermott, and J. B. Walsh; St. Cath- 
erine’s, Somerville, Mass., Fathers Noon, J. B. Hughes, and Morris; Sacred 
Heart, Rolindale, Mass., Fathers M. J. Foley, Doane, and Barrett; St. 
John’s, Rensselaer, N. Y., Fathers Wynn and Bonniwell; St. Columba, 
Schnectady, N. Y., Fathers Martin and W. C. Kelly; Assumption, Bridge- 
port, Conn., Fathers Jordan and O’Neill; St. Ann’s, Worcester, Mass., 
Father Schroeder; St. Mary’s, Dumont, N. J., Father Eckert; St. Thomas’, 
Fairfield, Conn., Fathers Eckert and Shiel. 


The Fathers of the same band were engaged during the month of No- 
vember on the following missions: Church of the Ascension, New York 
City, Fathers Higgins, Bonniwell, Morris, and A. M. McDermott ; Immacu- 
late Conception Church, Everett, Mass., Fathers M. J. Foley, Haverty, and 
Dolan; the Church of St. Teresa, Tarrytown, N. Y., Fathers Wynn and 
W. C. Kelly; St. Gabriel’s Church, New Rochelle, N. Y., Fathers Brock- 
bank and E. A. Martin; St. Mary’s Church, Hudson Falls, N. Y., Fathers 
Shiel and O’Hearn; St. Joseph’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Fathers Logan 
and Finnerty; St. Joseph’s Church, Minooka, Pa., Fathers Mackin and 
O'Neill; Holy Rosary Church, Lawrence, Mass., Fathers H. H. Welsh and 
J. B. Walsh; Immaculate Conception Church, East Eden, N. Y., Father 
Eckert; St. Mary’s Church, Williamstown, N. J., Father J. B. Connolly; 
St. Gabriel's Church, Port Allegany, Pa., Father W. D. Sullivan; SS. 
Cosmas and Damian Church, Conschoohocken, Pa., Father Raphael Fer- 
rari; and, Holy Rosary Church, Lawrence, Mass., Fathers Philip Robotti, 
and Aegidius Rutolo. 


The following is the list of missions given by the Fathers of the South- 
ern Mission Band: St. Rose Church, Springfield, Ky., Fathers Mahoney 
and Martin; St. Charles, Coldwater, Mich., Father Mulvey; St. Francis, 
Toronto, Ohio, Fathers Bernard Hughes and J. D. Walsh; Holy Name, 
Detroit, Mich., Holy Angels, Cincinnati, Ohio, and St. Lawrence, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Fathers Mahoney and Martin; St. Lawrence, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Fathers Burnell, Thuente, Hughes, and Mahoney; St. Peter’s, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, Fathers Cahill and Walsh; St. Elizabeth, Detroit, Mich., Fa- 
thers Burnell, Thuente, and Hughes; St. Patrick, London, Ohio, Fathers 
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Cahill, Mulvey, and Mohoney; St. Ann, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Fathers 
Burnell and Mulvey; St. Mary’s, Martins Ferry, Ohio, Fathers Hughes 
and Smith; St. Francis, Newark, Ohio, Fathers Hughes, Smith, and Dolan. 
Other missions were conducted by the Fathers at Grayling, Northville, 
Charlevoix, Pontiac, Lowell, and Gladwin, in the state of Michigan. These 
Fathers also preached retreats for children at St. Dominic’s Church, De- 
troit, Mich. St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio, St. Louis Bertrand’s 
Church, Louisville, Ky., and parochial retreats and Forty Hours devotions 
throughout the states of Michigan, Ohio, and Kentucky. 


The Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O.P., conducted the retreat for the Domin- 
ican Sisters of the Sick Poor at Denver, Colorado from September 4 to 12. 
Father Cahill likewise preached missions at St. Joseph’s Church, Blakeslee, 
Ohio, Sacred Heart Church, Pensacola, Fla., and the Forty Hours devotion 
at Romeo and Oxford, Mich. 


The novena in preparation for the feast of St. Teresa of Avila, Patron 
of the Little Flower, was preached at the Carmelite Monastery, Wheeling, 
W. Va., by the Rev. L. A. Smith, O.P. Father Smith also conducted the 
novena in honor of St. Jude at St. Pius: Church, Chicago, Ill, and the 
retreat for the nurses at Mercy Hospital, Pontiac, Mich. 


A very successful mission was preached at the Church of St. Mel, 
Chicago, Ill, by Fathers Conlon, Timony, Treacy, and Johannsen, of the 
Western Mission band. Over 30,000 Communions were distributed during 
the mission. Other missions were preached by the Fathers of this band in 
the following Chicago churches: Our Lady of Grace, Fathers Conlon and 
Johannsen; Our Lady of Solace, Fathers Larpenteur and Cull; St. Peter 
Canisius, Fathers Davis and Vander Heyden; St. Maurice, Fathers Conlon 
and Vander Heyden; St. Angela, Fathers Colon and Johannsen. 


The Fathers of the Western Mission band also gave missions at Des 
Moines, Iowa; Fond du Lac, Wis.; Laurel, Neb.; Hebron, Neb.; Aurora, 
Neb.; Jefferson City, Mo.; Ohio, Ill.; Elmhurst, Ill.; Merrill, Wis.; Kan- 
kakee, Ill.; Savage, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo; Highland, Ill.; Geneva, IIl.; 
Bloomer, Wis.; Omaha, Neb.; Lakeville, Minn.; and Minneapolis, Minn. 


The devotions of the Forty Hours were conducted at the following 
places: Harvard, Ill. Anawan, Ill, Peoria Cathedral, Peoria, Ill., by Father 
Timony; Waterloo, Iowa, and Georgetown, Iowa, by Father Johannsen; 
Sheffield, Ill, by Father Vander Heyden; Lonsdale, Minn., by Father 
Larpenteur; and, at New Madrid, Mo., by Father Cull. 


Novenas in preparation for the feast of St. Teresa of the Child Jesus 
were preached at St. Patrick’s Church, Joliet, Ill., by the Rev. C. L. 
Davis, O.P., and at the Church of St. John Berchmans, Chicago, Ill., by the 
Rev. F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P. 


The Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, on Decem- 
ber 15, administered the Sacrament of Confirmation in St. Dominic’s 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, and on the same occasion blessed the new 
church and school recently remodeled by the Rev. G. R. Scholz, O.P., 
pastor. 


The Rev. C. G. Corbett, O.P., of Aquinas College, conducted a triduum 
in preparation for the feast of the Immaculate Conception at St. Francis 
de Sales Church, Newark, Ohio. 
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The Rev. T. F. Conlon, O. P., preached the sermon at the celebration 
of the Golden Jubilee of St. Mary’s School, Champaign, IIl. 


The retreat at St. Mary’s College, Clinton, Iowa, was conducted by the 
Rev. R. P. Larpenteur, O.P 


On July 12, Saint Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, formerly the Sim- 
ple Novitiate of the province, was officially opened as a House of Studies 
for the first year theologians of the province, with an enrollment of forty 
students. The curriculum embraces Dogmatic and Moral Theology, Canon 
Law, and Scripture. 

The following compose the faculty of the new House of Studies: The 
Very Rev. J. C. Nowlen, Prior, Lector Primarius and Professor of Moral 
Theology; the Very Rev. A. J. McGovern, O.P., Sub-Prior, Master of 
Students and Professor of Dogmatic Theology; the Revs. J. J. Welsh, O.P., 
Professor of Moral Theology; P. A. Skehan, O.P., Assistant Master of 
Students and Professor of Dogmatic Theology; D. B. McCarthy, O.P., 
Professor of Canon Law and Sacred Scripture. 


On September 9, the following Students at the House of Studies in 
Somerset, Ohio, pronounced their Solemn Vows: Brother Matthew Mc- 
Glynn, Cyril Osbourne, Constantius LaMore, Emmanuel Yonkus, Cyprian 
Skehan, Louis Mitchell, Gerald Joyce, Camillus Rubba, Valerian Manning, 
Stanislaus Bernier, Raphael O’Connor, Bernard Schneider, Angelus Mur- 
taugh, Wilfred Mulvey, Callistus Andres, Clement Foley, Aquinas Stone, 
Raymond Alger, Norbert Reynolds, Humbert Wrobleski, Fabian Carey, 
Jordan Fanning, Ambrose Bagley, Lambert McEneany, James Conaty, 
Celestine McDonough, Matthias O’Shea, Lawrence Skelly, Hyacinth Fitz- 
gerald, Dalmatius Molloy, John Francis Monroe, and George Ferris. The 
following were professed at a later date: Brothers Adrian Elnen, Cajetan 
Reilly, John Thomas McLarney, and Austin Andreoli. 


The following changes have taken place at the House of Studies in 
Washington, D. C.: the Very Rev. A. L. McMahon, O.P., has been ap- 
pointed Procurator ; the Rev. J. B. Sheehan, O.P., Master of Students and 
Professor of Sacred Scripture; the Rev. R. P. O’Brien, O.P., Professor of 
the Second Part of the Summa; the Rev. W. A. Fincel, OP., Assistant 
Master of Students. 


Other changes in the province are: the Revs. Martin Shea, O.P., and 
Francis Vollmer, O.P., to the faculty of the House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill., and the Revs. Theodore English, O.P., and Bartholomew McGwin, O.P., 
to the staff of Providence College, Providence, R. I 


On September 23, the Rt. Rev. John McNamara, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Baltimore, conferred the Diaconate on the following from the 
House of Studies at Washington, D. C., in the crypt of the Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception at the Catholic University of America: Brothers 
Dominic Ross, Ferrer McManus, Ignatius Tucker, Justin Routh, Thomas 
Mulvin, Fidelis Boppell, Michael Sweeney, Cornelius Tierney, Stephen Mc- 
Gonagle, Edward Simpson, Paul McDermott, Chrysostom Graham, Timothy 
Sparks, John Dominic Redmond, Barnabas Leary, Pascal Regan, Marcellus 
Nugent, Eusebius Heary, Malachy Smith, Maurice Sherer, John Murphy, 
Victor Flanagan, Albert McFadden, Charles Daley, Anthony Murtaugh, 
Henry Schmidt, David Donovan, Damian Grady, Richard Byrnes, Bede 
Campbell, and Martin Killian. On the same occasion twenty-three Broth- 
ers received the Orders of Exorcist and Acolyte. 
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HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


DoMINICANA Offers sincerest sympathies to the Very Rev. F. A. Pope, 
O.P., prior of Holy Rosary Convent, Portland, Ore., upon the death of his 
mother, and to the Revs. J. A. McKeon, O.P., and Thomas Gabisch, O.P., 
upon the deaths of their fathers. 


Rosary Sunday was celebrated with impressive solemnity at Holy Ro- 
sary Church, Portland, Ore. Solemn High Mass was celebrated by the 
Very Rev. W. J. McClory, O.P., sub-prior. The ministers of the Mass 
were the Rev. J. A. McKeon, O.P., and Brother Kevin Meagher, O.P. The 
sermon for the occasion was preached by the Rev. R. C. Kane, O.P. A 
special feature of this celebration is the procession around Holy Rosary 
block. Hundreds of people marched behind the fifteen banners represent- 
ing the mysteries of the Rosary which was said by the faithful and sung 
by the children of the parish. The Rev. E. G. McMullan, O.P., was the 
master of ceremonies. 


Two students from the Dominican House of Studies at Benicia, Calif., 
have gone to Rome to complete their studies for the Priesthood. They 
are, Brothers Kevin Meagher, O.P., and Reginald Mitchell, O.P. 


During the month of October the Fathers at Portland, Ore., conducted 
the Forty Hours Adoration in the following places: in Portland, at St. 
Lawrence’s Church, the Very Rev. W. J. McClory, O.P.; at St. Anthony’s 
Church, the Rev. E. G. McMullan, O.P.; at St. Vincent’s Hospital, the 
Rev. R. C. Kane, O.P.; in Astoria, the Rev. J. A. McKeon, O.P., and in 
St. Helens, Ore., the Very Rev. W. J. McClory, O.P. 


The Rev. Stanislaus McDermott, O.P., is conducting a series of mis- 
sions throughout the dioceses of Helena and Great Falls. 


On November 4, the Fathers at St. Dominic’s Church, San Francisco, 
Calif., opened a new parochial school which will be conducted by the 
Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus. 


During the months of June and August the Rev. Antoninus Healy, 
O.P., conducted retreats for the Dominican Sisters at San Rafael, Calif., 
and Tacoma, Wash. At the Dominican College, San Rafael, on the feast 
of the Patronage of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Rev. Joachim Walsh, O.P., 
lectured on “St. Thomas and the Catholic Attitude towards Culture.” 
Father Walsh has been assigned to the faculty of the San Francisco Winter 
Extension School. 


The Rev. Cyprian McDonnell lectured over station KYA from old St. 
Mary’s Church, San Francisco, on October 13, on the subject “The Sig- 
nificance of the Eucharist in Type and Realty.” Father McDonnell also 
preached a novena in honor of the Little Flower in Clarmount, Oakland, 
Calif., and during the summer months conducted retreats for the Domini- 
can Sisters of San Francisco, Hanford, and Eureka, Calif. 


Following a ten day retreat, conducted by the Very Rev. H. Palmer, 
O.P., six postulants received the Dominican habit at the House of Studies 
at Benicia, Calif., from the hands of the Very Rev. V. Lamb, O.P., prior. 
Their noviceship will be made under the Rev. Gabriel Knoff, O.P., who has 
been recently appointed Master of Novices. 
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THE FOREIGN CHRONICLE 


In the Collegio Angelico at Rome, on September 21, the Most Rev. 
Martin S. Gillet, O.P., Provincial of the Province of France, was elected 
the seventy-ninth Master General of the Dominican Order by the suffrages 
of the Capitular Fathers representing the 33 provinces of the Order. After 
the election the Holy Father received in private audience the Master 
General and later in public audience all the members of the Chapter. 


The Very Rev. Thomas Garde, O.P., Prior and Lector Primarius of the 
Dominican House of Philosophy at Tallaght, Ireland, has been appointed 
Socius to the new Master General. 


In the secret Consistory held at Rome on July 10, His Eminence Car- 
dinal Thomas Pius Boggiani, O.P., opted the suburbicarian bishopric of 
Porto and Saint Rufin, passing thus from the Order of Cardinal-Priests 
to that of Cardinal-Bishops. On September 5, His Eminence celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his religious profession at the Convent of Saint 
Dominic in Chieri, Italy. 


The Very Rev. Emmanuel Barbado, O.P., of the province of Betica, 
Master of Studies and Professor of Philosophy at the Collegio Angelico, 
has been elected a member of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences in Rome. 


The Rev. Hilary Carpenter, O.P., has been appointed Pro-Regent of 
Studies at the new English Dominican Studium in Oxford. A similar ap- 
pointment has come to the Rev. Benedict Mailloux, O.P., for the Studium 
at Ottawa, Canada. 


At the House of Theology for the Paris Province in Le Saulchoir, 
Belgium, there is about to be published a “General Dictionary of St. 
Thomas Aquinas.” This College recently celebrated the silver jubilee of 
its erection. 


The Very Rev. Michael Browne, O.P., prior of the Irish Dominicans 
at Rome, after a brilliant scholastic disputation held in the presence of 
the elective Chapter convened in Rome in September, was awarded the 
high degree of Master in Sacred Theology. Besides his duties as prior of 
the venerable Convent of San Clemente in Rome, Father Browne is also 
professor of Philosophy at the Collegio Angelico. 


The Rev. Bruno Hespers, O.P., of the German province, recently cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of his religious profession. His whole 
Dominican life has been given to the Dominican liturgy. He has examined 
with great care the ancient liturgical manuscripts of the Order and has 
brought out the present editions of the Kyriale, Antiphonale, and Graduale. 


In October the Rev. Stephen Ferir, O.P., of the Canadian province, 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his religious profession. Thirty of 
—— fifty years have been passed at the Dominican Convent in Lewiston, 

aine. 





His Eminence Cardinal Andrew Fruhwirth, O.P., Chancellor of the 
Holy Roman Church, recently celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of his 
ordination to the Holy Priesthood. 


The French Dominicans have increased their literary activities by the 
recent inauguration of Les Documents de la Vie Intellectuelle. This latest 
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monthly review has been instituted to supplement the magazine started by them 
a year ago, La Vie Intellectuelle, and both magazines together with the third 
publication of these Fathers, La Vie Spirituelle, give an extensive survey of 
the whole Catholic life of to-day, religious, social, political, and literary. 


This year’s enrollment of students at the Dominican University of 
Saint Thomas in Manila, P. I., is 2,982. A new building for the science 
department has been erected and the enrollment in this department is 
over 300. In the Education department over 300 women are registered. 


On the feast of St. Dominic of this year the Dominicans of the prov- 
ince of Columbia, South America, celebrated with much solemnity the 
fourth centenary of their coming to that Republic. 


Among those whose causes were mentioned by the Postulator General 
in his report to the General Chapter held recently in Rome are the follow- 
ing: Blessed Imelda and Blessed Martin of Porres, whose canonization is 
sought, and Blessed Albert the Great, the reassumption of whose cause for 
canonization and title of Doctor of the Church has been petitioned. Among 
those whose causes have been presented for solemn beatification are: 
Catherine Jarrige, Dominican Tertiary and one of the founders of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith; the 1315 Dominican Martyrs 
of Tonkin, China; and, the 101 Irish Dominican Martyrs. The cause for 
the beatification of Father Hyacinth M. Cormier, 76th Master General of 
the Order, is about to be begun. The title of Doctor of the Church has 
— — for Saint Antoninus, O.P., and Saint Raymond of Penna- 
ort, O.P. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Convent of St. Catherine (Racine, Wis.) 

St. Catherine’s High School opened with an enrollment of 420 students, 
the largest in the history of the school. There are three priests on the 
faculty, Rev. William P. McDermott, principal, Rev. F. Mehigan, and Rev. 
F. Kraus, instructors in religion. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus (San Rafael, Calif.) 

The cornerstone of a new hospital to be conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic at Reno, Nevada, was laid October 27th. Right Rev. Bishop 
Robert J. Armstrong, D.D., of Sacramento, Calif., presided at the ceremony. 


On November 4th, the Dominican Fathers of St. Dominic’s Priory, 
San Francisco, opened a new parochial school, which will be in charge of 
the Sisters of this community. 


Dominican Sisters (886 Madison Avenue, Albany, N. Y.) 
On Sunday, October 13th, Rev. H. C. Boyd, O.P., conducted a one 
day retreat for business women, at the convent. It was largely attended 
and the instructions were practical and helpful. 


During the past year the constitutions of the community received the 
approbation of the Holy See. 


The community has inaugurated a series of one day retreats, to be 
held weekly, on Sundays, at the convent of the community in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Rosary Hill Home (Hawthorne, N. Y.) 
The annual retreat was conducted by Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P. 


At the close of the retreat, on the afternoon of September 14th, Rev. 
Alexis Connors, C.P., presided at the ceremony of clothing and profession 
and likewise preached the sermon. Five postulants received the habit, 
two novices made profession, two sisters made their final vows, and a 
number renewed their vows. A large gathering of relatives and friends 
were present for the occasion. 


Construction work on the new chapel and convent is progressing 
rapidly and both buildings will be under roof before winter. 


The mission for the relief of incurable cancer, started in two small 
rooms thirty-three years ago by Mother M. Alphonsa Lathrop, is slowly 
but steadily growing. A new foundation will be opened by the com- 
munity in Philadelphia, Pa., within a short time. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Camp Hill, Pa.) 
Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P., conducted the annual retreat in September. 


The feast of the Most Holy Rosary was solemnly celebrated. The 
Sisters renewed their vows before receiving the Holy Eucharist. The 
ceremony of the blessing of the roses was well attended. Rev. J. J. 
Kelley delivered the sermon, which was followed by Benediction and 
distribution of the roses. 


The Right Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, D.D., Bishop of Harrisburg, Pa., 
presided at the ceremony on the afternoon of November Ist when a novice 
pronounced her vows. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Union City, N. J.) 

After solemn compline on the feast of Our Lady’s Nativity, September 
8th, Miss Mary Elizabeth Yorke of Union ay received the habit and took 
the name of Sister Mary Bernadette. Rev. E. L. Spence, O.P., presided 
at compline and at the ceremony of Bis Sieg The sermon was preached 
by Rev. V. D. Dolan, O.P 


Rev. C. M. Rooney, O. P., delivered the sermon and conducted the 
ceremony on the feast of the Most Holy Rosary. A solemn procession in 
which over a hundred children took part was a feature. The blessing and 
distribution of roses took place after Benediction. 


The annual retreat of the community, October 18th to 27th, was con- 
ducted by Rev. Vincent C. Donovan, O.P. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (335 Coat St., Buffalo, N. Y.) 

On the feast of the Most Holy Rosary, the Right Rev. William Turner, 
D.D., Bishop of Buffalo, N. Y., celebrated Pontifical High Mass and of- 
ficiated at the dedication of the new chapel of the now completed mon- 
astery. The sermon was delivered by Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O. P. 
A large number of the clergy were present. The sermon at the afternoon 
services was preached by Rev. Albert Drexelius, O.P., and the sermon at 
the evening services by Rev. Vincent C. Donovan, O.P. Capacity congre- 
gations of the faithful at the three services, which marked this memorable 
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day in the history of this community, gave ample testimony of their interest 
in and appreciation of the efforts of the Sisters of this community. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Syracuse, N. Y.) 
Pilgrimages to the shrine of Our Lady of the Rosary held on Septem- 
ber Ist and November 3rd, were conducted by Rev. Thomas Aquinas Ellis, 
chaplain of the monastery, and were well attended. 


Rev. V. D. Dolan, O.P., assisted by Rev. D. G. O’Connor, O.P., con- 
ducted the solemn public novena, from September 28th to October 6th, in 
honor of Our Lady of the Rosary. 


A large throng gathered for the pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady 
of the Rosary on Rosary Sunday. Solemn procession was followed by a 
sermon by Rev. D. G. O’Connor, O.P., after which followed Benediction 
and the solemn blessing of roses. 


On October 27th, four new members were received into the Third 
Order and three tertiary novices made their profession. 


Sisters of St. Dominic (Caldwell, N. J.) 

Four postulants received the habit and thirteen Novices pronounced 
their first vows on September 18th, at a ceremony presided over by Right 
Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, D.D., Bishop of Newark, N. J. The celebrant of 
the Mass was Rev. H. A. Kelly, O.P. Rev. Robert Fitzpatrick, of St. 
Mary’s Church, Jersey City, N. J., preached the sermon. Later in the 
day ground was broken for the new academy. 


Newark Armory was the scene of the Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, held October 23rd. Mt. St. 
Dominic Academy led in grand total alms and grand total donations, 
while St. Dominic Academy, Jersey City, N. J., received honorable mention 
for grand total donations. 


A Mt. St. Dominic Novitiate Unit has been organized and contributes 
aid through its Spiritual Treasury and donations of altar linens. 


Rev. Father Matthew, C.P., conducted the annual retreat for the stu- 
dents, October 3lst to November 4th. 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson (Newburgh, N. Y.) 

Rev. M. S. Welsh, O.P., conducted the third community retreat, which 
terminated August 26th. Right Rev. John J. Dunn, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of New York, officiated at the cermonies of investiture and profession 
which followed the close of the retreat. 


Sister M. Bertha, Sister M. Mercedes, Sister M. Annunciata, Sister M. 
Ida, and Sister M. Alma celebrated their Silver Jubilee on August 22nd. 


Sister M. Rose Celestia Corcoran, in the twenty-second year of her 
religious profession, died at the Mother House on September 30th. She 
spent her years as a teacher in the parochial schools conducted by the 
community. Possessed of unusually varied talents, she held the love of 
her pupils, her Sisters and many friends. The celebrant of the Requiem 
Mass was Rev. J. A. Jordan, O.P. Rev. W. L. Whalen, O.P., spoke briefly 
but eloquently on the significance of the death of a good religious. Rev. 
J. A. Ginet, O.P., chaplain, gave the last blessing. 
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Sacred Heart Academy (Springfield, III.) 
Schools under the direction of this community were opened at Hamp- 
shire and Michael, Ill, and Alva, Mich., in September. The Sisters also 
care for two missions near Alva. 


Sister Marie Weigand was elected Mother General at the General 
Chapter held during the summer at the Motherhouse. She succeeds Very 
Rev. Mother Vincent. 


Mr. Robert Quick, violinist and composer of the Bush Conservatory, 
Chicago, presented a delightful program at the Academy Auditorium on 
November 18th. 


Sisters Gonzales, O.P., and Margaret Mary, O.P., who are in charge 
of the Catholic Charity Bureau of the Peoria diocese, attended the National 
Catholic Charities Conference held at New Orleans, La., November 10th 
to 14th. 


Miss Williamine Brennan, flutist, represented the Academy in the All 
State Orchestra which played at the University of Illinois during the 
State Teachers’ Convention. 





Monastery of the Immaculate Conception 
(New Scotland Ave., Albany, N. Y.) 


Right Rev. Edward F. Gibbons, D.D., Bishop of Albany, officiated at 
the dedication of the new chapel of Mary Immaculate, on October 25th. 
The Solemn High Mass was celebrated by Rev. Father Matthew, O.M.C. 
A large number of the clergy were in attendance. On November 2d the 
Right Rev. Bishop presided at the ceremony of enclosure, and now the 
members of the community begin anew in their new home their life of 
silent adoration. The design of the new structure is French Gothic, 
planned along lines similar to the old monasteries of France. It is con- 
structed of tapestry brick with Bedford stone trimmings. There are two 
large chapels, one given over to the public and the other, the inside chapel, 
for the exclusive use of the cloistered nuns. The people of Albany and 
the vicinity have been most generous in their charity and have contributed 
immeasurably toward the happy completion of a worthy Throne of Adora- 
tion for their Eucharistic King. 


Rosary College (River Forest, Ill.) 


Rosary College began its eighth year with a registration of 330 stu- 
dents, 18 of whom are in attendance at the European branch at Fribourg, 
Switzerland. Rev. W. P. McIntyre, O.P., is continuing his duties as chap- 
lain and Rev. V. R. Hughes, O.P., is giving courses in the History of 
Philosophy and the Philosophy of Society. The new members of the 
faculty are Miss Alice McGrail, graduate of the Boston College of Physical 
Education; Miss Margaret Stokes, formerly Assistant Director of the 
North Shore Theatre Guild, Chicago; Mr. R. R. Pfeiffer, M.A., Chicago 
University, who is giving a course in Argumentation and Debate; Mr. 
Wilhelm Middleschulte, Ph.D., in charge of the work in organ; and Miss 
Ethel Fitzpatrick, Social Director. 


According to custom, Rosary Sunday, the patronal feast of the college, 
was observed by the presentation of a program in the afternoon, sponsored 
by the Rosary College Auxiliary. Throngs of Rosarians, alumnae, and 
friends of the college were present. The procession to and from the 
new shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes, led by the chaplain and other Domini- 
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can Fathers, followed by the Sisters, students and hundreds of guests was 
very devotional. Rev. L. C. Gainor, O.P., principal of the Fenwick High 
School for Boys, Oak Park, Ill, preached an impressive sermon on Our 
Lady of the Rosary and the great intercessory power of her Rosary. 


Founder’s Day, devoted to the memory of Rev. Samuel Charles Maz- 
zuchelli, O.P., who established at Sinsinawa Mound, Wis., the community 
of Dominican Sisters in charge of the college, was observed on November 
4th, with special festivities. Rev. Francis T. J. Burns, D.D., of St. Paul 
Seminary, delivered the panegyric. The Glee Club gave the traditional 
Quam Dilecta, hallowed by the association of the eighty-third psalm with 
the memory ‘of Father Mazzuchelli. High Mass was sung by the student 
choir. The Seniors make their first appearance in cap and gown at the 
Mass of this day. 


Miss Agnes Regan, National Executive Secretary of the N.C.W.C,, 
lectured recently at the college on the work of the N.C.W.C. 


Another interesting lecture was that of Dr. James J. Walsh, New York 
City, on the subject of Marshal Foch. 


Miss Mary A. Duffy, ’31, of Bagley, Iowa, won the college contest and 
was awarded the prize offered by the Chicago Civic Shakespeare Society 
for the best one-foot shelf of biographical and critical works on Shakes- 
peare. 


St. Cecilia Academy (Nashville, Tenn.) 


The Students’ Spiritual Council, a new organization embracing all 
the spiritual activities of the school holds weekly meetings. The council 
includes four committees: Eucharistic, Catholic Literature, Spiritual Ad- 
vertising, and Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. The council plans to 
bring many speakers of note to the school this year. 


All the students took part in the procession on the feast of the Most 
Holy Rosary which was celebrated with the usual solemnity. 


The school paper, The Cecilian, will be issued quarterly, beginning 
November 15th. 


The Nashville English Club, a member of the National organization, 
recently held its first meeting of the season with Dr. Edwin Mims, of 
Vanderbilt University, as the speaker of the afternoon. By request, Dr. 
Mims discussed his new book Adventurous America. 


The English Department sponsored a delightful program in honor of 
Thomas A. Edison and Light’s Golden Jubilee. 


The St. Cecilia Dramatic Club directed by Mrs. Clarence Culley made 
its bow to the public recently with a capable presentation of Alice Chaplin’s 
comedy drama Three Pegs. The club has successfully presented several 
plays and is considering for its next play Barter, the prize play of the 
Drama League of America, by Bro. Urban Nagle, OP 


Albertus Magnus College (New Haven, Conn.) 
Miss Doris McKean of Hartford, a graduate of college, class of 1929, 
is the second of the two Connecticut girls to be awarded this year with a 
scholarship to the National Catholic School of Social Service at Wash- 
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ington, D. C., by the Connecticut Council of Catholic Women. The first 
recipient was Miss Jane O’Neill of New Haven, also of the class of 1929. 





Some of the leading Catholic psychologists of Europe and America 
were among the dinner guests at the college on Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember 15th. Professors Michotte and Fauville of the University of Lou- 
vain, Belgium; Rev. James vander Veldt, O.F.M., of the College of St. 
Anthony, Rome; Abbé A. Lugan, author of The Social Principles of the 
Gospels, recently translated by Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs; Rev. Joseph C. 
Close, S.J., of Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y; Rev. Francis X. Downing, 
of Brooklyn Seminary, Huntington, L. I, and D. W. Fischer of New 
Canaan, and Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs, Nicholas Mosely and Cortlandt van 
Winkle, members of the faculty. 


Dr. Nicholas Moseley, provost of the college, addressed the October 
meeting of the Stamford Council of Catholic Women on the subject “Cath- 
olic Higher Education and Social Service.” He stressed the need for 
trained social workers and gave concrete examples of a college education 
as preparation for any field of work. 


The present freshman class maintains its usual high standard and in- 
dicates an excellent type of undergraduate. The class of twenty-three 
students, only slightly larger than its immediate predecessors, embraces 
students from twelve cities and eleven schools. 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart 
(Marywood, Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
The conferences given by Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P., during his 
visit in October were highly appreciated. 


Curricular Studies, a text on the curriculum in Catholic schools, com- 
piled by the Sisters of Marywood, came off the press in September. The 
Macmillan Company is the publisher. 


The first issue of Contact, a community paper designed for the ex- 
change of ideas on education, made its appearance on October 25th. 


Practically all of the schools under the direction of this congregation 
reports the introduction of the liturgical manual With Mother Church, com- 
piled last summer by the Sisters from Marywood, in collaboration with 
the Benedictine Fathers of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 


A circulating liturgical library has been established at Marywood, for 
the furtherance of the liturgical spirit among the Sisters. Thus the Sisters 
on the missions will have access to many more of the late publications on 
the liturgy than would otherwise be possible. 


Twelve young women from various parts of Ireland entered the No- 
vitiate at Marywood this fall. The congregation is happy to welcome 
these young women who bring to God’s work here in America, the en- 
thusiasm, generosity and strong faith of the Celtic people. 





St. Mary of the Springs (East Columbus, Ohio) 
The Eighth Biennial Convention of the Ohio Chapter of the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae was held at St. Mary’s Septem- 
ber 6th, 7th, and 8th. The new Sansbury Hall was opened for the occasion. 
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After the address of welcome by Very Rev. Mother Stephanie, the visitors 
were welcomed by His Excellency, Governor Myers Y. Cooper on behalf 
of the state. Following a hearty welcome from His Honor, Mayor James 
J. Thomas of Columbus, they were given the key to the city. Rev. Hubert 
F. Brockman, S.J., of St. Xavier’s College and Rev. John Murphy, Super- 
intendent of the diocesan schools also addressed the gathering. Music was 
furnished by St. Mary’s Orchestra. A solemn Requiem Mass was cele- 
brated on September 7th. The Convention closed with a banquet in the 
new dining hall. Sansbury Hall, the new residence building has been 
named after Very Rev. Mother Angela Sansbury, foundress and first 
superior of the Third Order Dominican Sisterhood in the United States. 


On October 21st, St. Mary’s enjoyed the great privilege of a visit from 
the Apostolic Delegate, His Excellency, Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni- 
Biondi, who spent several hours visiting the community, college, and 
academy. He gave his blessing to all upon his departure. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic (Maryknoll, N. Y.) 


A departure ceremony was held last August at the Motherhouse for 
eighteen Sisters who had received mission assignments for the Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippine Islands, and Hong Korg, China. 


Candidates received recently at the Motherhouse represent Canada, 
China, and the states of Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. Among them are former teachers, nurses, dressmakers, telephone 
operators, clerks, stenographers, secretaries, accountants, and office man- 
agers. Including this group of postulants the community now numbers over 
four hundred. Besides the houses in this country, where they are active 
among the Japanese on the Pacific Coast, they have foundations in China, 
Korea, the Philippine Islands, and Hawaii. 


The mission in southeastern Manchuria will receive its first contingent 
of American Sisters this year. Those chosen for the foundation are: Sr. 
M. Eunice Tolan, superior, Sr. M. Gemma Shea, Sr. M. Angelica O'Leary, 
Sr. M. Juliana Bedier, and Sr. M. Coronata Sheehan. They will go to the 
large city of Dairen, where a convent has been prepared for them by the 
Maryknoll pastor, Rev. Leopold H. Tibesar. Father Tibesar was the first 
Catholic priest to reside permanently in this city and has now the begin- 
nings of a fine Japanese parish. Another Maryknoll priest, Rev. Francis E. 
Mullen, has recently begun work among the Chinese of this city. Many 
requests have come from the Japanese and Chinese of the city for a girls’ 
school of higher standing. The Sisters will spend the first months in lan- 
guage study and then found a girls’ school similar to the Holy Spirit School 
in Hong Kong, which prepares Chinese girls for university entrance ex- 
aminations. 


Mother Mary Joseph, Superioress General, has left for the Orient. Her 
itinerary will include the foundations in the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, Hong Kong, and Korea; and she will direct the beginnings of the 
new project at Dairen, Manchuria. The personnel of the community in the 
Far East numbers one hundred fourteen. 


St. Mary’s Dominican College (New Orleans, La.) 
Sister Mary Agnes celebrated her Golden Jubilee on September 24th, 
being the first daughter of Louisiana to complete a half-century in God’s 
service in this community. She is still actively engaged in teaching and 
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many of her former pupils were present at the reception tendered by St. 
John the Baptist parish in her honor, as tangible testimony of their appre- 
ciation of her untiring labor in the cause of primary education. The Right 
Rev. J. M. Laval, D.D. Auxiliary Bishop of New Orleans, presided in the 
sanctuary at Solemn High Mass celebrated in the morning at the parish 
church by Rev. G. Frohm, the pastor, who was assisted by Rev. G. Gaffein 
and Rev. F. X. Walsh. On the following Sunday the community celebrated 
the occasion at the Motherhouse, several of the Sisters of the mission 
houses being in attendance. 


Right Rev. J. M. Laval, D.D., presided at the ceremony of dedication 
of Founders’ Hall, which took place on the feast of the Most Holy Rosary, 
with imposing ceremonies and a large attendance of the clergy and laity. 


The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States recently placed their approbation upon St. Mary’s Dominican High 
School. 


The Fathers’ Club, a new branch of the Senior Building Fund Associa- 
tion held its first monthly meeting October 23rd and promises to be of 
valuable assistance in financing the expenses incurred in the erection of 
Founders’ Hall. 





The Dramatic Club in collaboration with the orchestra presented the 
play The Three Pegs on the 3lst of October. The Glee Club assisted by 
presenting several numbers. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


The Right Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, D.D., Bishop of Brooklyn, presided 
at the ceremony of reception of twenty-four postulants on September 3rd. 


The Novitiate Normal School was reopened on September 16th, with 
forty-two Novices in attendance, who will study educational methods. 


Seven Novices made their first profession on October Ist and are now 
stationed at various mission houses, one, a native of Porto Rico returning 
there to teach. 


Since last June forty-five young women have left the world and sought 
entrance to Amityville’s cloisters as postulants. 


The Novitiate Chapel is being entirely redecorated and should be com- 
pleted for the next ceremony of investiture and profession, which takes 
place next April. = 

The month of the Rosary was solemnly ushered in with Forty Hours’ 
Devotion at the chapel which is dedicated to the Queen of the Most Holy 
Rosary. The services were conducted by Rev. Jules Guibbert, chaplain. 


Right Rev. Aloysius J. Willinger, C.SS.R., newly appointed Bishop of 
Ponce, Porto Rico, and the Revs. Albert Chatel and J. de Lopez of Porto 
Rico were recent visitors at the Novitiate. 


Immaculate Conception Convent (Great Bend, Kans.) 
After the annual retreat, conducted by Rev. F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P., 
nine Novices made first profession and six Sisters pronounced final vows. 
Right Rev. Aug. J. Schwertner, D.D., Bishop of Wichita, Kans., presided at 
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the ceremony, delivered the sermon, and, in the evening, presented the 
diplomas to ten graduate nurses. 


The graduating class of 1929 was the largest in the history of the school 
and at present there are forty-one in training. For the first time in con- 
junction with the commencement program, a bazaar and picnic were held. 
Their object was to raise funds for a new convent. The event drew hun- 
dreds of visitors to the grounds and resulted in one of the greatest days in 
the annals of the community. 


Very Rev. Mother Rose was elected Mother Prioress to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late and beloved Mother Seraphine. 


The Right Rev. Bishop delivered a sermon on the Rosary on the feast 
of St. Michael, just before the opening of the month dedicated to the 
Queen of the Most Holy Rosary. That same day he gave an interesting 
lecture to the Novices and Sisters on the famous Carlsbad Cavern in New 
Mexico, which he had recently visited. 


On September 30th, when ground was broken for the new power plant 
and laundry of St. Rose Hospital, the first spade of earth was turned by 
Right Rev. Bishop. 


The community opened St. Rose Parochial School at Great Bend and 
the new structure was solemnly blessed on October 22nd. The teaching 
Sisters reside at the Motherhouse. Rev. J. J. Davern, a former chaplain 
during the World War, is the pastor. 


Convent of St. Clara (Sinsinawa, Wis.) 

On October 16th, the twentieth anniversary of the death of Very Rev. 
Mother Mary Emily Power, a Solemn High Mass was celebrated in the 
chapel of St. Clara Academy. Very Rev. P. B. Knox of Madison, Wis., was 
the celebrant; Very Rev. J. J. Toomey, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, deacon, and 
Rev. J. J. Hanley of Dubuque, Iowa, subdeacon; and Rev. J. D. Kavanaugh, 
O.P., master of ceremonies. Right Rev. Msgr. James M. Cleary of Minnea- 
polis, Minn., preached the sermon. The following day, at the request of the 
St. Clara Alumnae Association, a Requiem High Mass was sung by Rev. 
J. D. Kavanaugh, O.P. 


Founders Day was commemorated at the Academy on November 4th. 
The annual program in honor of the Father Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, 
O.P., founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary of Sinsinawa, 
was held on Sunday evening, November 3rd. The Rev. J. D. Kavanaugh, 
O.P., chaplain, and the Sisters of the Motherhouse community were the 
guests of the students. An appreciation of the life and work of Father 
Mazzuchelli was given by Mary Hollerich, ’32, Spring Valley, Ill., this was 
followed by a musical program. Solemn High Mass was celebrated on 
November 4th, in the Academy chapel. The Glee Club sang Wiegand’s 
Mass with the Proper from Tozer. The traditional Quam Dilecta was sung 
at the Offertory. 


St. Joseph’s College and Academy (Adrian, Mich.) 


Sister M. Geralda, O.P., passed away in Chicago after a brief illness, in 
the thirty-second year of her life, fourteen of which were spent as a 
teacher at St. Rita’s School in Chicago. 


On November 17th, Dr. Walsh of Fordham University lectured on 
“Russia, Past, Present and Future.” 
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The St. Xavier Dante Club of St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio, spon- 
sored an illustrated lecture on the Divine Comedy given November 23rd. 


Henry Van Dyke’s The Other Wise Man will be dramatized and will 
form the principal number of the Christmas entertainment to be given by 
the Classes in Expression, just before the holiday vacation. 


A class of about thirty postulants is preparing to receive the habit in 
December. 





MARY WATCHES HER SON 


BRO. CHRISTOPHER POWELL, O.P. 


Sleep, Babe, Sleep, 

There’s time enough for waking; 

For one sad day 

They will take you away— 

And your mother’s heart will be breaking; 
Sleep, sleep. 


Son, my dear, as I watch you here 
I am terrified and awed: 

For though you are but a babykin 
I know you are my God! 












And I see the cross and hear the crowd 
And the rattle of the dice. 

If I could, I would suffer it all for you— 
But only a God will suffice. 






So sleep, Son, sleep, 
There’s time enough for waking; 

For one sad day 

They will take you away— 

And your mother’s hear: will be breaking. 
Sleep, sleep. 
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ESTABLISHED 1837 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 
Church Religious 
Goods 3 Articles 

Mission Supplies 
219 PARK AVE. BALTIMORE, MD. 











The Life of 
MOTHER MARGARET HALLAHAN 


O.S.D., Foundress of the English Congregation of St. Catherine 
of Sienna, of the Third Order of St. Dominic 


By HER RELIGIOUS CHILDREN 


There is a new foreword to this edition of the life of Mother 
Hallahan, who, rising from the humblest of circumstances, be- 
came such an influence in religious circles before her death, that 
she was made the First Prioress Provincial of a congregation 
under the government of the Order of St. Dominic. Proper 
names, which could not be published in the first edition because 
the people alluded to were then living, are now inserted because 
of their historic interest. 
New Edition. With four half-tones. $4.20 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 128 University Avenue, Toronto 











THE N 


WIDE AWAKE "READERS 


Coplendy 'y iustrated throughout 

The first three books have all pictures in color. 
Four essentials have been carefully observed: 
I Careful ven 


and 

Matter, Non-Duplication Material. 
Whether or not you knew the Old Wide Awake Readers, 
which were widely used in parochial schools, you ought to 
become acquainted with the New Wide Awake _— 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents 


+ 














The New Wide Awake Primer, 6 cents 
The New Wide A First Reader, 70 cents 
The New Wide A Second Reader, 7@ cents 
The New Wide Awake Third Reader, 75 cents 
The New Wide Awake Fourth Reader, 8S cents 








LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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| ‘SUPREME AUTHORITY” | 


Webster’s 
New International 
Dictionary 


—THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 





Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court 
Judges concur in highest praise 
of the work as their Authority. 


The Presidents of all leading 
Universities, Colleges, and Nor- 
mal Schools give their hearty 
indorsement. 


All States that have adopted a 
large dictionary as standard 
have selected Webster’s New 
International. 


The Schoolbooks of the Coun- 
try adhere to the Merriam- 
Webster system of diacritical 
marks. 


The Government Printing Of- 
fice at Washington uses it as 
authority. 


WRITE for a sample page of 
the New Words, specimen of 
Regular and India Papers, 
FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Get The Best! 

















HALFTONES LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


COMMERCIAL ART AND DESIGNS 


Lanman 
Engraving 
Company 
OFFICES: PRINTCRAFT BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Largest Reproduction Organization in Washington 


Barber & Ross, Inc. 
HARDWARE 


House Furnishings, Structural 
Steel, Millwork 
llth and G Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Wm. H.Waters&Co. 


Manufacturing 
Opticians 
+ + + 
We make a specialty of 


FILLING OCULISTS’ 
PRESCRIPTIONS 
++ $ 


Everything Optical 


++ + 
702 13th St. N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















T. T. Keane Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN 


Washington Dressed 


BEEF, MUTTON 
LAMB and VEAL 


35, 36, 49, 50 and 51 Center Market 





Wholesale Department—619 B St., N. W. 


Hotel Supplies—618 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, - - - D.C. 
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GIVE A BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS 
The Psalms Explained 


By Charles J. Callan, O.P., and John A. McHugh, O.P. 
524 Pages, Price, Net, $4.50 


ab ny ea oe 


The Purpose of this work is to enable priests and students 
and all others who may use these inspired poems to perceive 
more readily something of their rich and varied meaning, their 
surpassing beauty and enduring wisdom, their endless applica- 
tion to every phase and condition of the spiritual life of all men 
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By Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D. 
314 Pages, Cloth, net, $2.50 

Dr. Bandas gives a searching 
analysis of the various methods 
which have been proposed to 
remedy the existing defects in 
the teaching of religion. This 
work deals with a problem of 
the utmost importance — the 
best method of teaching reli- 


of all time. 
' s 4 
' Catechetical Methods| Black and White 
Standard Methods of A Novel unique in 
Teaching Religion plot and purpose 


By Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J. 
Cloth net, $2.00 

Nearest perhaps to all classi- 
fication is'to call this a mystery 
tale. Yet, when all is read the 
book is laid down with the 
words “different from anything 
else I ever read in my life.” 

Read it and find a class 
for it. 


gion to the young. 
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Dominican Sisters’ 
Hymnal and 
Rubric Book 


By Charles J. Callan, O.P., and John 
A. McHugh, O.P. 


Enlarged and greatly improved 
Belgium Edition Bound in an 
Excellent Imitation Leather, Net, 
$2.00. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
54 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dominican Sisters’ 


Office Book 


By Charles J. Callan, O.P., and John 
A. McHugh, O.P. 
New and Revised Belgium 
Edition Modelled on the latest 
Dominican Breviary. 


Flexible Leather, Net, $3.00. 
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St. Catharine of Sienna Academy 


SPRINGFIELD, KENTUCKY 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


Departments: Academic, Normal, Commercial, 
Music and Art 


Affiliated with The Catholic University of America, The Southern Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and the University of Kentucky 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE DIRECTRESS 





“Bound to be Better” - by hg rr... 
WM. F. RYAN | Brookland Pharmacy 
e Incorporated 
Bookbinder 12th & Monroe Sts., N. E. 
2 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
709 Michigan Ave., N. E. ee 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Phone on Soe ote & Pen 








DOMINICANA 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
$1.00 A YEAR 


Address DOMINICANA, 487 Michigan Ave. N. E., Washington, D. C. 


YOU LOOK SO GOOD 


Wm. PAUL BRODT, INc. 





HATTERS 
3 STORES 
509-11 St. N. W. 440-9 St. N. W. 1404 N. Y. Ave. 
M 1321 M 9424 M 4189 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





























EAT VITAMINE BREAD 


BAKED BY 


DORSCH’S 5 2 
WHITE CROSS BAKERY 


631-641 S STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, - - - - - - D. C. 





Properly Pasteurized 
MILK AND CREAM 


Excellent Buttermilk 





WALKER HILL DAIRY 


W. A. SIMPSON, Proprietor 
Phone Line 1811, 1812 530 7th Street, S. E-. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A. GROSS CANDLE CO., Inc. 





Candle Makers 
Since 1837 


Danville Ave. and Haven St., New York Office: 
Baltimore, Maryland 90 West Street 
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184 HOSPITALS AND INSTITUTIONS 
ARE USING FATHER JOHN’S MEDICINE 


Old Fashioned Medicine for Colds and Body 
Building Has Proved Its Value By 
75 Years Success 


Father John’s Medicine is now being used in 184 hospitals, 
and iat from coast to coast in the United States and 











Canada. 

During its)75 years of success in the treatment of colds, 
throat troubles and as a body builder, Father John’s Medicine 
has come to be recognized in hospitals and institutions as hav- 
ing great value. 

Father John’s Medicine soothes and heals the irritated 
breathing passages and builds new resisting power. 

It is guaranteed free from drugs in any form. 














W.H. BUTLER CO. 


MAURICE F. FLYNN 


DEALER IN 


Paints, 
Oils, 
Glass, 


“Oarnishes, 


Etc. 


607-609 C Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





























Churches and Convents of the Dominican Order for which 
we have furnished 


Stained Glass Windows 


a. Ohio—Saint Mary of the Springs, Chapel, Dominican 
isters, 

Columbus, Ohio—Saint Patrick’s Church, 
Louisville, Ky.—Saint Louis Bertrand’s Church, 
New Haven, Conn.—Saint Mary’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa—Dominican House of Retreat, 
Philadelphia, Pa—Holy Name Church, 
Somerset, Ohio—Saint Joseph’s Church, 
Somerset, Ohio—Holy Trinity Church, 
Springfield, Ky.—Saint Rose’s Church, 
Zanesville, Ohio—Saint Thomas Aquinas Church. 


Write us for free designs and estimates on Memorial Stained Glass 
Windows. Free illustrated Booklet sent upon request 


The 


ro Mote Perey HOM Grrichten Studios “Src 


New York, N. Y. CRAFTSMEN IN STAINED GLASS Munich Bavaria, Gy. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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$5.00 


WASHINGTON STORES 
939 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 717 14th St., N. W. 
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Cathedral Candle Co. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


BEST QUALITY 
BEESWAX CANDLES 


10 and 15 Hour Lights 
100%—60%—51% Stamped Candles 
Seven Day Sanctuary Lights 


Gift Selections 


of unusual interest 
and charm 
CHINA: SILVER: CRYSTAL : POTTERY 
ART & GIFT OBJECTS : FURNITURE 
LAMPS AND SO FORTH 


Dulin & Martin 


CONNECTICUT AVE. AND L 





The Gibson Company 


HOSPITAL, INVALID AND 
SICK ROOM SUPPLIES 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 
DRUGS 


ORTHOPEDIC APPLIANCES 
TRUSSES 

ELASTIC HOSIERY, ETC. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
MICROSCOPES AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


917-919 G Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, - - D.C. 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING C0. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London 


Publishers of 
Gregg Shorthand, 
Rational Typewriting, 
Rational Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. 


Specialists in 
Commercial Education 
Textbooks. 


Over 300 titles 


Address our nearest office for 
complete catalog and descriptive 
literature 





E have had the pleasure 
of Photographing many 
of Your Friends. The 

same Special Discount in Price 
will be accorded to You. 


LETTAU STUDIO 
1328 G St., N. W. 


STUDIO HOURS 8:30 a. m. TO 5:30 p. m. 
Phone Main 5187 








MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


5 TROY, NY. 
ano 
220BROADWAY,NY. CITY 


BELLS 





























SISTERS’ OF ST. DOMINIC ROSARY 


D-@-@-@-aua04 


= Decade Oval Cocoa on Strong Steel Chain, as illustrated. 


$3.50 


Sisters of St. Dominic Rosary, as illustrated above; 15-decade. Nickeled Silver, non- 
tarnishing chain and wire. Silver Plated Medal of St. Dominic for center con- $6. 00 


EE EE, ddan oouig da haus suv eeksoSan~ dunes 


Sisters’ of St. Dominic Rosary, as illustrated above; 15-decade. Sterling Silver, non- 
tarnishing chain and wire. jiver Plated Medal of St. Dominic for center $1 0 .00 


Ey: IEDs wha ov cacccuvetsinadctisapsczess 


Rechaining Sisters’ of St. Dominic. Rosary with strong steel chain, each .$2.00 





Appropriate Standing Lamps Used 
Extensively in Chapels 








No. 2207—LAMP |B 
Height, 48 inches. fj 
Solid Brass, Gold 





No. 2207 No. 2208 


D. B. HANSEN @ SONS 





Crucifixes which are used exten- 
sively with the Fifteen Decade 
Dominican Rosary. 

No. 637—Crucifix, with oxidized silver 
corpus, nickel-bound, wood inlaid with 


beveled edges—length 4% inches. Per 
GS. beccsubawesackavstesusaceneokenssa $6.00 


No. 433—Real ebony cross with sterli: 
silver corpus, silver tips and back 4 
Ee eer ee 


No. 447—Real ebony cross with oxidized 
giver corpus—4% inches long. 


De eae artes $0.90 


BALTIMORE CATECHISMS 


Prepared and Enjoined by order 
of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore. 


No. 1 with word meaning, paper cover 


in Sendles 


This candle takes the 
place of oil and is 


VERY SATISFACTORY 


W/ HEN preference exists for 

the 7-day candle, we offer 
the best light obtainable and give 
a Ruby 8-Day Glass and Brass 
Protector gratis with each case. 


Case of 50 Lights $2 5- 00 


8-Day Ruby Glass.......... 
Brass Protector............ r+ 
EP OE re Se ere ee $25.00 


23 N. Franklin Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























THE NEW PRAYER BOOKS 


By C. J. CALLAN, O.P., AND J. A. McHUGH, O.P. 


The Prayer Book Complete 
BLESSED BE GOD 


New: Consecration to the Sacred Heart (Christ the a | Official Litany to St. 


of the old" pepe gon oy ty Fy BY ey AS 
H niver: 
“4 ding: = ayer lemen: yers 


] Type arran ent is large and clear. Illustrations from the Breviary. 
Beautiful: on “ious ti from the Vatican Library. India paper pe exclusively. 
Bindings are simple and of the very best quality in each style. Each book in a printed box. 
Com lete: Complete Church Colendag, Statement of Christian oa “How To 

p ° Pra of the —— Prayers at Mass, Mass for the Dead, 
Mom for Bridegroom ray Bride, Holy Week, Novenas, The Most Holy R Rosary, Meditations 

















and Reflections from Scripture and the Imitation of Christ, etc. 
780 pages. 634x4 inches. 3% inch thick 
Bleck an leather, NS 4 ices ntinnenncsneenesanaaey Retail, rd To ere? br 
QR gees eta’ 50; To 
er, leathers i NG. csecxea paeteunnndyesnd eta: 430; To Cleray, 50 
Black a> leather, go! , oom * Ne REESE NPE SR Retail 5.00; zAS Clergy, 23 








4 -? —ip  -™Aaepieenienene > Ge 
a cather-lined, gold. edges 3, $00, 10 and $i5; subject to Charen dlaast 


The New Prayer Book and Sunday Missal for Girls 
HAIL HOLY QUEEN 


This excellent prayer book contains all the usual Ops moraiag morning and evening; prac- 
tical counsels and maxims; Little Office of the B. devotions to the ‘Biessed 
paqcement and various saints, besides the new feature of a SUNDAY MISSAL. The Mass 

hts Sunday and principal feast in the year. The owner can now 
A e — ers at Mass that the priest says. Interesting footnotes explain the 
actions, li spirit of the Mass. Catholic girls and women, especially sodalists, 
will want i y Ay this 

Beautifully inaatrated, 334"x534"—720 pages. Gilt we Excellent paper. 


rge, clear type. copy boxed. 
I I BNI oS i650 0504500 60005 50554 denewednenaeheesen Retail, $2.50; To Clergy, $2.00 
NE as cic oc dinnsbonec0.0owsetdon Senesd> eee peunad Retail, 3.50; To Clergy, 2.80 
White imitation leother Dare eke ghicaksesd add taupe meee Retail, 4.00; Te Clergy, 3.20 
SE CU, MONOD oo. cca eveccnscseessasceccdeseasesnes Retail, 4.50; To Clergy, 3.60 
B a RR a ar Sener SN Retail, 5.00; To Clergy, 4.00 
Black morocco, leather-lined ..............-cecccececceueeeeeeves Retail, 6.00; To Clergy, 4.80 





For Men and Boys 
THE MAN OF GOD 


po: er book that men will admire, embracing all the yers that ? require, in a 
simple, plain and and straightforward style. a af for the Tied ot ‘ather; special 
maxims for young, married, single and older men; Bole ot Fife for men; 

counacie or 72 Mass Fant Gam: oe prayers at Mass; devotional prayers. 


. t pocket size. Each copy 
Black Satesien leather, = edges PEALE Pir P 3 2 Retail, * 00; zo Clergy, $0.80 
Black leather, rough grain, ves ivadevsuedpusaoeneaa Retail 1.25; To Clergy, 1.00 
Black leather, 1 3PP, Sa Rea slicninta'su CW Ang vie soa oa il, 1.50; To » 1.20 
Maroon calf cece Mant teinn'g dais «eistankieoce teen Retail 1.75; To Clergy, 1.40 
Black ¥ 4 aa gold | ca cadehinaaipa nie Seeman mg ams ze Clergy, by 
Black morocco leather, yapp, gold edges ..............sceeeeees etail, ; To Clergy, 
Blue morocco leather, go 7aphy gold ed gold edges............. Retail, 3.50; To Clergy, 2.80 


AT ALL CATHOLIC BOOK STORES 
Delivery of Mail Orders Guaranteed 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, “Paecay st 
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